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Truth, morality, social justice, and 
beauty are necessary and universal 
| . in their own right. They cannot be 
true alone for a certain social or- 
ganization and economic system, or 
for a certain nation or for a certain 
race. Their validity must be uni- 
versal. The only conceivable source 
of culture and learning, the only 
possible spring of real progress, is 
in freedom of mind to continue in a 
search for such universally valid | 
truths. | 
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The Role of Economic Security in the Adaptation 
of the Individual 


Abram Kardiner 


HE economic crisis in our contemporary 

world has precipitated a host of prob- 
lems in human relationships which although 
not new have, because of the vast numbers 
of people involved and the persistent clamor 
of human needs, impelled a new orientation 
from points of view social, political, and 
psychological. From whatever angle we 
choose to view these problems, we must at 
the very outset determine whether our inter- 
_est be focused on the aspect of expediency in 
dealing with them, the subjective emotional 
evaluation of the human situations involved, 
or a scientific estimate of the problems and 
of the creature whose interests they serve. 
Let us for today discard emotional evalua- 
tions and questions of expediency and con- 
fine ourselves to the one point of view on 
which I am by my experience qualified to 
address you—namely, the point of view of 
scientific psychiatry. I must stress this 
basic orientation, for it is not at all impos- 
sible to conceive that a scientific diagnosis 
and proposed remedy may be at variance 
with the demands of expediency and com- 
pletely at odds with our emotions, which 
must of necessity vary with our personal 
bias. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
rushing torrent of the exigencies of current 
events can wait upon science for its solution. 
But I must warn you that psychiatry, though 
scientific, has its limitations. It can study 
only individuals, and not groups. Its vision 
is limited ; it can see only a bit of the social 
Situation at a time; and, like the astronomer 
who sees only an infinitely small portion of 
the heavens at one time yet can nevertheless 
compute indirectly what is going on in the 
universe, psychiatry can study society only 
indirectly. 


THE term “ economic security ” in ordi- 
nary usage seems to have a pretty well fixed 
connotation; yet if we examine it more 
closely we find that it is an extremely fluid 
concept. Economic security is a feeling; it 
is relative and cannot be standardized in 
terms of physiological or economic units; 
and, although purely subjectively perceived, 
it is singularly dependent upon socially de- 
termined stimuli and goals. It has a differ- 
ent meaning to the same person at different 
epochs in his life, varies among different 
individuals in the same group, and varies 
widely in different groups as compared with 
each other. We must not confuse economic 
security with economic abundance or sur- 
plus, and insecurity with poverty and want. 
Social systems have existed which guaran- 
teed security without plenty; others gave 
abundance without security. There is only 
one ultimate objective standard to which an 
evaluation of want can be referred, and that 
is the minimum biological standard of 
physiological needs for food and shelter, but 
when we speak of economic security only 
rarely does this latter alone come into direct 
question. Two thousand calories a day do 
not confer economic security. Shelter is 
even more difficult than food to reduce to 
such a minimum, because shelter takes in 
such a variety of factors as clothing, domi- 
cile, and comfort and convenience, for which 
no one would dare prescribe a minimum, ex- 
cept perhaps conditions that suffice to main- 
tain body temperature. All other factors 
such as clothing and domicile are heavily 
tinctured with variable qualities associated 
with rank, wealth, prestige, and so on. A 
study of comparative sociology shows us 
how variable the whole conception of eco- 
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nomic security can be and upon what a large 
variety of subjective standards it depends. 
To the ancient Egyptian economic security 
meant the ability to procure for oneself a 
guarantee against post-mortem disintegra- 
tion. Among the Kwakiutl, where subsist- 
ence is guaranteed by communal enterprise, 
economic security means the ability to in- 
flict shame and disgrace upon one’s rival. 
To the child it means a guarantee of parental 
affection. 

There is, in other words, no common de- 
nominator for all the various forms of eco- 
nomic security. In all instances, however, 
its meaning is determined by certain values 
or criteria established by the group in which 
the individual happens to live, by his own 
particular past, and by the means he has to 
control his environment. These criteria are 
of a social and emotional, not of a physio- 
logical character. There are, however, sev- 
eral factors that are common to all forms of 
economic security. These factors are the 
resultants of several basic anxieties of man 
and the means he has for satisfying them: 
(1) subsistence; (2) freedom from future 
pain; (3) prestige. In our culture it is very 
uncommon to find an individual who is free 
of economic insecurity, and I have never yet 
seen such insecurity that did not contain all 
these three factors. 


I WISH to pause for a moment on the ques- 
tion of the relativity of the standards that 
establish the feeling of economic insecurity. 
Perhaps you all think, as I did, that even- 
tually anything that is called economic inse- 
curity must depend basically upon the factor 
of subsistence. History does not bear this 
out ; on the contrary it demonstrates what is 
perhaps the most incredible fact—that real 
want can be satisfied by illusory gratifica- 
tions; an insecurity arising from economic 
sources can be satisfied by an illusory post- 
mortem security. This has occurred many 
times in history; I shall merely refer to one 
instance. 

At the end of the pyramid age in Egypt there 
was an economic crisis very like the one that 
exists today, as far as it can be reconstructed; it 
originated in the exploitation of vast numbers of 
people engaged upon permanent investments in 
non-productive ends, such as the erection of large, 
inert tombs of granite which necessitated per- 
manent endowments to maintain, so that after a 


while the entire resources of the nation were taken 
up with the post-mortem care of a few elite. What 
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happened was very interesting. 


é A great social 
revolution took place, as a result of which a new 
religion was established, the cult of Osiris, essen. 
tially the religion of the oppressed class, and the 
post-mortem security heretofore the privilege of 
only the elite became democratized into the com- 


mon claim. I want you to note that the question 
of security there seemed to revolve upon real sub- 
sistence problems—starvation and oppression. The 
expression of the revolt, however, took the form 
¢ the claim for the prestige values of the ruling 
class. 


Other social revolutions in history demon- 
strate a still further principle, namely, that 
when prestige values are completely unat- 
tainable by those in want, those values be- 
come in themselves devaluated. There are 
numerous situations in history in which the 
highest value was attached to the ability to 
suffer want and discomfort without com- 
plaint. Prestige was transferred to those 
who suffered the most abstinence; renunci- 
ation of basic pleasures became the key of 
virtue ; and indulgence and pleasure accord- 
ingly became synonymous with wickedness, 
However, in these latter instances an illu- 


sory security—security after death—was °. 


promised to those who most effectively 
showed their disdain of real security; eco- 
nomic security was displaced by post-mor- 
tem security. In our contemporary world 
these values just described do not exist. On 
the contrary, want and suffering are, because 
of a vast number of attending factors, asso- 
ciated with a feeling of humiliation, disgrace, 
and ineffectuality. Likewise in our culture 
freedom from future pain is rarely projected 
into the future as the fear of hell or post- 
mortem disintegration, but takes on rather 
the hypochondriacal form of an insatiable 
quest for security by means of savings of 
one kind or another. We must bear this 
latter fact very carefully in mind when we 
consider the effects of economic insecurity 
upon the individual. 

In most of the neuroses that we encounter 
in the ordinary course of events we always 
find some reference to economic insecurity. 
However, the insecurity there does not de- 
pend upon the subsistence factor but upon 
the prestige factor, which in our culture has 
become a direct expression of libidinous 
drives and the mold of the individual’s self- 
esteem. Let me cite briefly a case in which 
the reaction proceeded immediately from a 
threat to economic security. 


A patient of 35 was recently brought to me 
shortly after a suicidal attempt. He had a long- 
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standing character disturbance mixed with sexual 
aberrations. His entire life seemed to center 
ground neurotic compensations for a sense of in- 
adequacy. In the form of a mad pursuit after 
money as a means of ostentation and display, he 
tried to hide his small size and insignificant ap- 
pearance. Under the cover of wealth he was able 
to assume a sexual potency which he otherwise 
lacked. However, when financial reverses came 
his defenses crashed. His potency vanished and 
then his efforts were all bent on desperate, madcap 
methods of recouping his lost fortune. Under the 
pressure of such an emotional need his judgment 
was naturally bad. His plans failed and he suc- 
ceeded only in getting further and further into 
debt, pawning in his retreat the resources of his 
credulous relatives as security against his bad 
debts. Finally he played his last pawn. His 
creditors crowded upon him and he was left with- 
out obvious means of meeting his obligations, but 
not without means of sustaining himself. At this 
point he attempted suicide. 

Of signal importance in this case was the char- 
acter of the dreams that he had for some period 
prior to his suicidal attempt. They all dealt with 
the fear of exposure of his weakness and his femi- 
ninity, in his unconscious a synonym for failure. 
In other words, the emotional values associated 
with his economic collapse all dealt with face- 
saving and prestige which were in essence dis- 
guises and compensations for a deep-rooted sexual 
insecurity, and his compensatory efforts a distillate 
of the current values of success, prowess, and 
masculinity. 

Must we conclude from this case that in 
our culture economic power and prestige are 
expressions of a sexual drive? I would put 
it another way: that in our culture failure 
and privations are symbolized by castration, 
and that the pursuit of wealth and prestige 
may be displacements of this anxiety. This 
should not be taken to mean that pursuit of 
wealth and power originate in the castration 
complex. 

I regret that time does not permit me to 
enter upon a discussion of the reasons why, 
m our culture, economic security in the 
sense of prestige values has become so direct 
an expression of hidden libidinous drives. 
It is a fascinating chapter in the evolution of 
our culture. It is a chapter that concerns 
itself with a strange union of patriarchal 
values associated with masculine sexual 
prerogatives and economic wealth. We 
know from comparative sociology that this 
union is not due to any inherent affinity 


between these two concepts. Sexual values 


may run high in societies in which there is 
no concept either of prestige or of property. 
What concerns us more essentially today are 
those instances in which the subsistence fac- 
tor of security is the dominant one. Here 
we encounter a very different and a very 
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complicated situation. I shall anticipate by 
telling you that a neurotic disturbance 
caused by the failure of subsistence economy 
is entirely different in origin and character 
from the one that is involved with prestige. 
Let us attempt briefly a history of the onto- 
genesis of the technique of subsistence 
economy in man. 


AT birth the infant has no effective tech- 
nique for interpreting or mastering the outer 
world. Its internal functions are automati- 
cally regulated by a phylogenetic momen- 
tum; its contact with the outer world is 
effective at only one point, namely the oral 
zone. Do not, however, assume that the 
hunger drive and the instinct for sucking are 
enough to guarantee the successful survival 
of the individual. The instinct to suck is 
there, but it operates only under certain 
favorable conditions. If the initial nursings 
are effective, the infant repeats the experi- 
ence eagerly; but should the first nursings 
fail or should painful stimuli be experienced 
in connection with them (be it that no milk 
comes, or the mother handles the infant 
rudely), this all powerful eating instinct 
folds up and collapses. This reaction is 
initiated by somnolence, refusal to nurse, 
and if allowed to continue terminates in a 
state of marasmus. In other words, the 
tolerance for disappointing experience is 
built up on the basis of past successes. If 
you frustrate an infant who has already had 
one month of effective feeding it will put up 
a terrific fight for the renewal of the satisfac- 
tion. If the nursing attempt fails at the 
very beginning, the nursing instinct col- 
lapses. Aggressive tendencies are organized 
around satisfying experiences, and tend to 
retreat and become inhibited with failure. I 
need not remind you that this work has been 
confirmed most extensively by the work of 
Pavlov and his school in lower animals. 
Some months later we see in the infant a 
completed, though not very effective, tech- 
nique for interpreting and mastering the 
outer world. It takes everything into its 
mouth. This phase may be ‘called the phase 
of oral mastery and becomes the nucleus and 
radiating point of all subsequent techniques 
of mastery. The process in man is an ex- 
tremely slow one. If you compare the 
effectiveness of the technique of mastery in 
a kitten two months old and in an infant of 
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the same age, you will note that the adapta- 
tion of the kitten is relatively more effective 
and resembles more closely that of the adult 
than does that of the infant. This retarda- 
tion of the process of effective mastery in the 
human is at once one of his most serious 
handicaps and greatest advantages. It is 
associated with definitely identifiable ana- 
tomical processes—that is, the process of 
myelinization. It takes thirty months in the 
human infant to complete the myelinization 
of the pyramidal tracts which control volun- 
tary motion. This retardation gives the 
human being potentialities of development 
unequalled by any other animal—due to the 
fact that the development during the period 
of myelinization is effected with the aid of 
complicated psychic superstructure, which is 
absent in lower animals. This psychic por- 
tion, saturated with feeling tones associated 
with gratifying experiences, is subject to 
many vicissitudes; it can be injured, in- 
hibited, and a completed function may dis- 
appear though the organic portions remain 
intact. The eye may cease to see, even 
though the optic nerve and visual paths are 
in perfect order. This process of myelini- 
zation is completed in a guinea pig at the 
end of two weeks; but what can a guinea 
pig do! During the time that this process 
is taking place the infant has, as its most 
effective zone, the mouth, and as adjuncts 
the other slowly developing faculties. In 
other words, the period of the development 
of effective mastery is associated inevitably 
in man with an inordinately strong depend- 
ency upon the mother. This fact is of great 
clinical importance when we come to con- 
sider the failures either in subsistence tech- 
nique or in the effectiveness of the executive 
functions of the ego. 

It might reward us to examine for a mo- 
ment more closely the nature of what we call 
mastery. Uexkiill has given a_ biological 
definition of adaptation which at first seems 
very strange. He says, “It is the removal 
of all objects in the outer world from the 
effective environment.” Lower forms of 
life do this in two ways: (1) appropriation 
(eating or surrounding, like an amoeba) ; 
and (2) extermination or flight. In other 
words the executive functions of the ego 
have two tasks to perform: they establish 
contacts of the individual with the outer 
world, and they preserve the isolation of the 
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individual. Sense organs, for example, illus- 
trate this two-fold function of adaptation— 
to contact and to isolate. 

The characteristic that distinguishes man 
from lower animals lies both in the refine- 
ment of the nature of these contacts and the 
infinite variety of ways in which he derives 
satisfaction from them. The technique of 
mastery consumes the largest bulk of human 
apprenticeship. We must bear in mind, 
however, that, no matter how infinite and 
delicate are the elaborations of the simple 
tendencies of grasping and holding an object 
to the most delicate performances of crafts- 
manship, they all develop out of the nucleus 
of oral mastery. This remains throughout 
life the most stable and unshakable type of 
mastery, although never again after infancy 
does it assert itself in any direct form, ex- 
cept in severe cases of traumatic neuroses. 
It may, however, assert itself in displaced 
and symbolic manner. It may interest you 
to hear some clinical illustrations of a return 
of the phase of oral mastery in an adult. 


I am thinking of two cases of traumatic neu- 
rosis that I treated many years ago. One was a 
man of 30 who had been shell-shocked and had a 
persistent neurosis of eight years’ duration. He 
was subject to epileptiform seizures and fugues 
During these latter states he was seized with un- 
controllable impulses to tear and break objects and 
furniture in the room. Often during these states 
he chewed up clothes-pins, and his teeth, pretty 
well worn down almost to the gum-line, bore 
testimony to this strange perversion of adaptation. 

The wife of another patient told me that during 
his twilight states he would tear pillows and bed- 
sheets to ribbons with his teeth. 


The process of integration of highly or- 
ganized functions in man depends upon the 
principle I have already enunciated, namely, 
only pleasure-giving experiences and tech- 
niques are retained; all others become in- 
hibited or blocked. Once the effective ego 
is built upon a nucleus of effective adapta- 
tions, the rest is only a question of more and 
more complicated combinations. In_ this 
process of integration the sensory and mus- 
cular apparatus acquires a new and impor- 
tant adjunct—the intellect, which is in last 
analysis an extension of the muscular prin- 
ciple of grasping. Its greatest function is in 
the selection of impulses to inhibit. The 
effective ego has therefore the capacity of 
apperception, orientation, voluntary motion, 
memory, and—chief of all—inhibition. 

By the time the effective ego is completed, 
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4 new conditioning factor enters—the social 
environment, which brings with it a new set 
of values, quite apart from any direct appre- 
ciation of pleasure-pain : that is, approval or 
disapproval and in addition a whole set of 
subsidiary values and gradations of effect. 
The social disciplines demand repressions, 
which of course vary with each individual 
and in each particular social setting. The 
new values that society adds to the effective 
ego are: class position, rivalry, ideals, initia- 
tive, standards of living, wish for power, 
and a thousand others that I need not take 
time to enumerate. All these are variable. 
Theoretically considered, the human needs 
which a subsistence economy tends to 
satisfy—hunger and shelter—are of such a 
nature that they cannot be vicariously grati- 
fied, and are in themselves incapable of sub- 
limation, though always pressed into its serv- 
ice. This group of characteristics renders 
the means of satisfying these instincts much 
less plastic than that of satisfying the sexual 
instincts; they cannot be dealt with in the 
infinite variety of ways that we see in the 
case of the sexual cravings. It is this limi- 
tation that gives neuroses involving these 
subsistence instincts their special character. 
There is only one way in which a hostile 
world can be dealt with—the ego shrinks 
like an amoeba. It obliterates that portion 
of the offending world by inhibiting the func- 
tional capacity of those organs whose busi- 
ness it is to deal with it. 

We must now proceed briefly to examine 
some factors in the psychology of work in 
our own social environment. Work is the 
direct expression of the technique of mas- 
tery. Potentially work can draw to itself a 
high degree of libidinous interest—a variable 
factor of course, depending both on the indi- 
vidual and on the character of the work. 
Trade and vocation in our culture become 
less the expression of individual interests 
and sublimations than of social opportuni- 
ties. The principle of hiring oneself for 
work is another chapter which brings with 
it a host of problems concerned with the 
interplay of libidinous factors between em- 
ployer and employee. In our society the 
competitive character of all efforts gives to 
the working capacities of man a distinctly 
centrifugal tendency. Work can become to 
man the expression of his highest aggressive 
tendencies, and of his most masochistic pre- 
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dilections. There is only one phase of all 
this that I wish to enter upon, and that is a 
special feature of work in so far as it con- 
cerns the greatest number of those who sup- 
port our vast industrial system. Under the 
conditions of working in a factory, work has 
lost its sense of completeness. The individ- 
ual performs only one minor part of a very 
complicated entity and the individual worker 
can derive from his work no sense of com- 
pleteness or satisfaction in the completed 
whole. This is unfortunately a necessary 
evil associated with what we call mass pro- 
duction. Economically it has many advan- 
tages, but it introduces a new and important 
libidinous factor in the psychology of work. 
The worker cannot libidinize directly his 
work, nor enter into direct libidinous rela- 
tionship with those who use his product. 
He can therefore only libidinize the indirect 
fruits of his labor, namely, wages, which 
have no direct connection with the work 
itself. This means that work only indirectly 
becomes the means of subsistence, the direct 
factor now being money. 


LET us now turn to an examination of the 
psychic vicissitudes that the technique of 
mastery is subjected to. It will not be diffi- 
cult if you bear in mind that the entire tech- 
nique of work is an extension of the basic 
functions of locomotion, orientation, and 
mastery as a means of deriving gratifications 
from the outer world. (1) The outer world 
may suddenly withdraw its hospitality 
(earthquake, fall from an aeroplane, and so 
on). (2) Something may directly cripple a 
part of the executive apparatus (blindness, 
the loss of a limb). (3) The opportunity to 
engage this technique of mastery through 
work may disappear (unemployment). — 

After the brief sketch of the development 
of these functions that we have outlined you 
will probably not be surprised to hear that 
all these types of trauma produce, except for 
detail, the same basic reaction types. This 
is due to the fact that in the unconscious a 
failure of the outer world and a failure in 
the executive apparatus are regarded as 
identical. 

Let us examine the first variety of trauma, 
the one in which the outer world fails of its 
hospitable function. In every earthquake 
there is always a group of individuals who 
suffer from a persistent traumatic neurosis. 
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This neurosis involves almost everybody in 
a community for a short while. Most of 
them recover spontaneously in a few days, 
but a certain percentage linger on indefi- 
nitely. This neurosis is characterized by 
catastrophic dreams, tremors, spasmodic 
phenomena of the larynx, autonomic dis- 
turbances of a large variety, syncopal phe- 
nomena, but—most important of all—inhi- 
bitions to work. The inhibition to work is 
the summation of a host of subsidiary inhi- 
bitions. The basic characteristic of this 
neurosis, which I have elsewhere described 
in detail', lies in the contraction or inhi- 
bition of normal ego functions, together 
with efforts to discharge the energy caused 
by the stasis. The patterns of customary 
drainage through the usual channels are 
inhibited, and the ego is compelled to revoke 
obsolete regressive methods, which are 
totally inadequate to the world the individ- 
ual now lives in. In the wake of these re- 
gressions follow others of a libidinous char- 
acter. The resulting neurosis is an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable affair, owing to the 
fact that these executive ego functions do 
not enjoy the plasticity or capacity for dis- 
placement that the sexual functions do, and 
the damming up of this energy produces 
very severe states of decompensation. These 
individuals are subject to periodic out- 
bursts of aggression, directed against either 
themselves or the outer world. The most 
important factor is that we now have an in- 
dividual who looks normal and acts quite 
normally, but whose ability to work has been 
sharply curtailed and in its place a new 
series of compensatory attitudes have been 
instituted. We have seen much of this 
adaptation in war veterans, and we saw that 
one of the chief effects of this neurosis was 
an increased dependency. The clamor for 
compensation was often mistaken for ma- 
lingering. This is decidedly not true, and, 
even if it were true, malingering is also a 
neurosis. This dependency is due to the 
fact that these individuals have regressed to 
the stage of oral mastery. The claim that 
these individuals make for support is justi- 


fied by the nature of the disease and, al- ~ 


though it is not obvious, these individuals 
cannot work. Their capacities are neuroti- 


* Bio-analysis of the Epileptic Reaction. Psycho- 
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cally inhibited. I want, however, to stress 
the fact that this is a neurosis, a curable one, 
and one that must be attacked immediately 
after it is instituted. Once the adaptation of 
oral mastery is reinstated and the compen- 
sations drawn from it prove adequate, you 
cannot tear these individuals from their ney- 
rosis again. Certainly this cannot be done 
by removing compensation. If you bear in 
mind the principle that inability to work is 
an unconscious, defensive inhibition, it de- 
mands a different treatment than if it were 
a voluntary refusal. 

You are probably familiar with the basic 
reactions of the traumatic neurosis. I am 
sure most of you have at some time or other 
fallen from a horse and have been afraid 
thereafter to mount another; or have had 
an automobile accident, and for some time 
after been afraid to drive; or have almost 
drowned and been afraid to go near water 
again. These reactions do not take on the 
character of a neurosis because their effect 
is circumscribed, and the activity in question 
can be deleted without impairing your gen- 
eral effectiveness. 

Now let us examine what takes place in 
unemployment. It is not to be expected 
that reaction types proceeding from this 
stimulus will have anything like the con- 
sistency of those found in the traumatic 
neurosis. The provoking cause is insidious, 
and allows for gradual accommodation ; but 
it is nevertheless an agent which conveys the 
meaning that the world has withdrawn its 
hospitality, and that the effectiveness of the 
ego has become seriously impaired. Fur- 
thermore the symptomatology is bound to 
vary greatly, depending on whether or not 
the individual lives in a group where 
unemployment is common.  Self-depreci- 
atory trends are checked by the fact that it 
is a common experience, and aggressive 
attitudes are more easily fostered under 
these conditions. For purposes of investiga- 
tion the unemployed are not the easiest sub- 
jects to deal with. The fact of unemploy- 
ment is such an obvious “ external ” cause 
and, accustomed as we all are to view it 
from an “ economic” point of view only, all 
reactions to it are regarded as “ natural.” 
These prejudices render many of the sub- 
jects inaccessible and inarticulate. 

Most unemployed speak most readily of 
the privations they are obliged to suffer, the 
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curtailment of their standards. The feeling 
of not being wanted, of failure, shame, and 
being generally “no good” is the easiest 
affective response to their reduced status. 
Profound loss of self-esteem, depression, 
and anxiety give way eventually to apathy, 
and with the latter some effort to accommo- 
date to lower expectations of themselves and 
the world. Psychomotor retardation is not 
uncommon. The dream life of several of 
those I had the opportunity to study was 
taken up with reproduction of more favor- 
able situations of their past. There is a 
marked drop in the vigor of libidinous ties, 
a tendency to sleep long hours and to lose all 
sense of time. Impotence in men is not 
uncommon. Many of those who tend in the 
direction of depression and panic terminate 
in suicide, though I strongly suspect that, in 
these cases, the self-destructive tendency is 
abetted by forces quite independent of their 
unemployment. There is another type 
whose reaction to continued unemployment 
is an increasing feeling of vindictiveness 
and rage, which does not, however, always 


- take the explosive form that it does in the 


traumatic neurosis; some are explosive— 
anything from slamming doors to killing the 
immediate representative of hostile society ; 
but others tend to chain this aggression to 
constructive efforts in social reform. These 
individuals vent their aggression in the 
form of hatred of the established order, fan- 
tasies, and activities directed to change. Be 
it noted, however, that such fantasies of 
change are based upon the threat of regres- 
Sive attitudes initiated by their want; in 
other words, on the basis of an instituted 
neurosis. This does not however disparage 
the reality value of efforts conceived under 
the stimulus of such threats. 


These aggressive efforts conceived under 
the influence of the stronger components of 
the ego, whose contacts with reality are still 
very powerful, are our lesser concern. The 
great social problem that confronts us con- 
cerns those who succumb in a more or less 
immovable manner to the neurosis second- 
ary to continued unemployment. This 
neurosis has as its basic character a regres- 
sion to the phase of oral mastery, and an 
inordinately high degree of dependency, to- 
gether with a tendency to aggression of a 
disorganized kind. By the time this neu- 
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rosis is instituted you can be sure that the 
higher aspects of the individual, his ego 
ideal, his pride, his desire for competition, 
his security as an effective individual, have 
long since gone by the board. His chief ob- 
jective in life now becomes to compensate 
for his destroyed effectiveness, and this he 
can only do through the oral zone. 

If by this time I have given you the im- 
pression that there is a specific “ unemploy- 
ment neurosis” I have indeed led you 
astray. There is no more an unemployment 
neurosis than there is a lightning neurosis. 
Unemployment is a provocative that may 
set off any type of neurosis. Each individ- 
ual will present the picture differently ; 
moreover, each individual must rationalize 
his internal situation in accordance with his 


circumstances to give it a reasonable and. 


self-justifying appearance. But I do not 
think you would go very wrong if you con- 
sidered this oral dependency and the accom- 
panying inhibitions as a pole about which 
the symptoms can be grouped in one type of 
individual. Some will displace it and elabo- 
rate it in psycho-sexual terms. Our culture 
certainly permits such displacements. It is 
the easiest thing in the world for a man who 
is out of employment to refer his situation 
at once to his sense of guilt. Unemployment 
is punishment. For what? And here you 
enter upon a myriad of possibilities. I 
would, however, venture the opinion that 
when you study such cases thoroughly, you 
will find the first situation underneath. A 
clinical illustration may help. 


A man of 37 was out of employment for four 
years. He was surrounded by relatives, all of 
whom were earning a living or even well-to-do. 
He received a stipend from all his relatives 
combined. 

On the surface the patient complained of diminu- 
tion of sexual potency and a general grievance 
against the world because he was not the executive 
of some large corporation. Far from being 
dilapidated in appearance, our patient looked like a 
fashion model. The purpose of this emphasis on 
dress was to conceal from the world his sense of 
worthlessness. The sources of this feeling were 
far from obvious. Four dreams out of five that 
he brought found him in the one situation in his 
life when he was important and _ effective—an 
enterprise of which he was manager but which the 
depression ruined. The most painful idea and the 
one he could not bring himself to recognize was 
the fact of his ineffectuality and inner helplessness, 
the complete inability to muster any of his re- 
sources. His fantasies complete the story; what 
he could no longer get with his resources, he 
wished for idly, and blamed the world for not 
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meeting him 95 per cent of the way. This is the 
manner in which his inhibitions manifested them- 
selves. Note that he had no awareness of inhi- 
bitions; but the affect of worthlessness and ineffec- 
tuality, which he tried so hard to conceal, was 
justified by them. 

And now about his dependency. Its true char- 
acter showed up only after a strange change of 
affairs. By dint of the combined efforts of several 
interested people he got a job and did it fairly 
well. The secret of his good performance lay in 
the fact that he dealt with people much worse off 
than himself, thus reassuring him by contrast. 
But the patient persisted in keeping the fact that 
he was working a poorly disguised secret from his 
relatives, fearing that his stipend would be cut off, 
though his salary was twice his stipend. He never 
succeeded in explaining this obstinate resistance or 
in giving it the remotest semblance of plausibility. 
The two monies had two separate values. The 
money that he earned he spent carelessly, gambled 
with it, lost it, and attached not the slightest value 
to it. The money he got from his relatives he pro- 
tected and expended in the most miserly manner. 
It is easy to see from this contrast what a low 
opinion he had of his own efforts and the fruit of 
his labors; and what a high opinion he had of the 
money he got through his oral dependency on his 
relatives. This was the effective basis of his cur- 
rent adaptation. His emotional anchorage was in 
his oral dependency; and not being able to master 
the world, he sought relief in idle fantasies that 
the world should bestir itself about him—as it did 
in infancy. 

Let me summarize now the effects of un- 
employment as the provocative of neurotic 
reaction types. If the “ prestige” element 
is most vulnerable, the resulting reaction is 
likely to be an ordinary hysteria, and the 
predisposition is like that to other neuroses. 
If the effectiveness of the ego is completely 
destroyed for the ends of subsistence, ego 
regressions are more likely to be instituted, 
largely in the form of inhibitions, in the 
manner described. Most clinical pictures 
are bound to contain both elements. In 
many instances the only observable changes 
as a result of prolonged unemployment are 
character deteriorations. These latter seem 
to depend upon the passive acceptance of 
the lower standard of living and a lower 
niveau of functioning. 


IF this is the nature of the disease let us 
examine some of the remedies that have up 
to the present been used to combat it. I 
want you to know that I am fully aware of 
the points of view that you social workers 
have maintained on the question of direct 
versus work relief. In this survey you will 
have to indulge me if I tell you what you 
already know. In the beginning the reme- 
dies had of course to meet the ends of ex- 
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pediency and the most common remedy was 
direct relief. We must delete from our dis- 
cussion all questions of expediency and 
examine only what effect this had on the 
disease. Does direct relief in any way touch 
the neurosis caused by unemployment? No, 
not as a curative. On the contrary it tends 
if anything to confirm the individual in his 
helplessness, fixates him further upon his 
oral regressive attitude. It leaves entirely 
untouched the feeling of uselessness, does 
nothing to restore the feeling of confidence 
in his own resources. Although I have no 
statistical data I would hazard the guess 
that most of these neuroses disappear after 
the normal conditions of work are reinstated. 
A considerable percentage must suffer a 
great reduction in their effectiveness as 
workers. Upon these latter individuals 
direct relief tends to make the regressive 
adaptation effective and puts more and 
more defensive coatings on the already con- 
tracted initiative. In other words, if unem- 
ployment has the effect on the unconscious 
of an impoverishment of ego resources, 
direct relief neither enhances these resources 
nor thaws them out of their frozen position, 
but confirms the loss and obliges the indi- 
vidual to take on an obsolete adaptation, like 
the nursing child. I think I can point toa 
very interesting fact in this connection. It 
has often amazed me that strong and healthy 
individuals with traumatic neuroses have no 
feeling of shame and disgrace in taking com- 
pensation. They do not resent it any more 
than a nursing child resents the breast. 
This lack of shame is justified by the inner 
feeling that that is really all that they can do. 

If the remedy has aggravated the disease, 
we now have in dealing with these people a 
new problem. To themselves they are a 
total loss, and to the state a menace. The 
menace is not, however, a serious one. 
These people have lost the capacity for 
initiative, and their aggression tends to be 
disorganized and sporadic. It is easy to 
foresee what would happen if you suddenly 
withdrew direct relief from an individual so 
organized—you can expect only an outburst 
of terrific aggression. Do not, however, 
mistake the character of this aggression. It 
really proceeds from panic and not from vin- 
dictiveness. I need not tell you of the 
numerous acts of brutality by individuals 
who suddenly had relief taken from them. 
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The greatest social menace of these people 
js that it creates the demand for a special 
set of values for their benefit alone—a group 
of individuals, sick to be sure, who are taken 
out of the domain of competition and really 
placed in the status of invalids. Their neu- 
rosis incapacitates them for any regard for 
the common good or any ability to think in 
an organized way about it. That these in- 
dividuals are easy meat for demagogues, 
who promise to but never satisfy their in- 
fantile craving, goes without saying. Euro- 
pean history of the past ten years illustrates 
the extent to which demagogues can exploit 
masses who are ridden by this craving. 

It is reasonable to assume that social in- 
surance would do away with many of the 
evils of direct relief. It is certainly the most 
rational prophylactic conceivable without 
altering the whole technique of production - 
and distribution. Its most effective form is 
the co-operative kind where the individual 
member pays his way and draws on it in 
emergency. However, I do not see how it 
is possible for any form of social insurance 


.to do away with the abuses that come from 


compensation for any form of disability, 
without removing any of the social sources 
of insecurity. 

There is another expedient that has been 
used in the past few years, which is vastly 
superior in every sense to direct relief, 
namely work relief. Work relief, to be 
effective, must be instituted before the indi- 
vidual loses his confidence in his own re- 
sources; otherwise the work becomes a 
sham. In every detail work relief tends to 
arrest the natural course of a neurosis of 
unemployment. Work relief ought, how- 
ever, to maintain the same standards of com- 
petition that exist in all other types of en- 
deavor. The importance of this lies in the 
fact that it is obviously unfair to create in 
work relief a class of people who are im- 
mune to the standards of competition. It 
might be argued that there is a substitute 
for this in creating a sense of insecurity 
about how long the work relief will last. 
This is in no way a substitute.. In fact an 
individual cannot libidinize work if the 
threat of insecurity lies constantly at his 
heels. 


You are probably interested to know what 
ideas we can formulate concerning the etiol- 
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ogy of the several forms of the neuroses 
provoked by unemployment. Just as in the 
case of the ordinary hysterias the etiology 
lies in social as well as individual factors. 
This is a question that must be studied 
methodically. At the moment I can only 
hazard a few impressions. 

Our sex morality is of a kind that im- 
poses very severe tasks on the growing ego. 
It is affected under the aegis of parental au- 
thority, which in its aims, with minor vari- 
ations, is pretty uniform in all classes of 
society. In the case of subsistence technique 
there is an infinitely larger variety of aims 
and disciplines, and there is only one prohi- 
bition—that economic pursuits should not be 
anti-social in character. Choice of subsist- 
ence technique depends on example, predi- 
lection, talent, and chance. It is immediately 


tinctured with the prestige values of the 


group in which the individual lives. Need- 
less to say, the freer the individual’s choice, 
the greater the tasks imposed on the ego. 
Free competition and the pursuit of prestige 
values place a high claim on the aggression 
of the individual. This is especially true 
where, as in democracies, prestige values are 
not fixed by heredity, are fluid, and move 
easily through all class lines. On the other 
hand the system of working for hire places 
the individual into direct libidinous relation- 
ship with a superior, and between the two 
there is a fine interplay of mutual antag- 
onism and co-operation. The worker de- 
mands higher compensations as a reward for 
the privations entailed by work and for the 
masochistic position he suffers in being an 
employee. This is not intrinsic, but a purely 
arbitrary social evaluation. 

Be it through the libidinous relationships 
entailed, or through the incapacity to libidi- 
nize work itself that has no intrinsic reward 
in the “ instinct of workmanship,” no sense 
of completeness, the modern worker is 
driven to libidinize wages and the pursuit 
of prestige values of the élite. The greater 
the amount of aggression you foster in a 
given individual, the greater the possibilities 
of masochistic inhibitions: In our culture 
the interplay between aggression and maso- 
chism is terrific, and this is a situation that 
is bound to produce a great many casualties. 
In times of stress these masochistic tend- 
encies dominate the individual, and the neu- 
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roses due to unemployment are some of 
these manifestations. 

There is only one guarantee against a 
neurosis resulting from unemployment—a 
high degree of libidinization of the work 
itself. How that can be achieved with the 
fragmentation that work has suffered is 
another problem, which I cannot answer. 
Nor can I suggest any way of reconciling 
the incompatibilities of a culture which on 
the one hand fosters the most aggressive 
tendencies and on the other places a pre- 
mium on masochism. This is where the 
province of psychiatry ends. 


LET us attempt now, if it is not too pre- 
sumptuous, to suggest some lines of research 
for a more complete diagnosis of the dis- 
eases associated with economic insecurity. 
First, we need to make a more careful sur- 
vey of the factors that condition the sense of 
economic security in our culture. We must 
be careful to avoid mistaking security for 
plenty. (Under feudalism we had poverty 


but security of a kind.) Second, we must 
trace the origin and ramifications of the 
prestige factors in security, which are in 


our culture the driving force behind work 
incentives. Third, we must investigate the 
manner in which vocations are chosen, espe- 
cially among those individuals who do frag- 
mented work—the cog in the wheel type. 
Fourth, what compensations they get from 
it—what work means to them. These must 
be evaluated in psychological terms. 

A second topic of research must be the 
more minute and statistical study of the neu- 
roses caused by unemployment. This means 
prolonged study of typical individuals and 
statistical studies of larger groups. We 
must study the effects of parental unemploy- 
ment on the ideals and work objectives of 
the children, its relation to crime and suicide. 
We can also make comparative studies with 
other types of solution of the work problem 
than the one our society has made. I do not 
know the answer, but from a purely psycho- 
logical point of view it seems to me an in- 
compatibility that a society which takes no 
hand in training for subsistence economy, 
which does not control its machinery nor the 
aims of production, can guarantee economic 
security to any one. The incompatibility 
arises from the fact that economic security 
is vested in certain social values of prestige, 


attainable through competition and aggres. 
sion, and where there is aggression there js 
anxiety and conflict. Whether the anxiety 
is about the guarantee of power, prestige, or 
a dish of gruel, it is always anxiety. Thus 
economic security is an abstraction that js 
never really attainable by those who are 
dominated by these values, irrespective of 
relative social status. The anxiety of this 
insecurity strikes all members of our s0- 
ciety, irrespective of rank or wealth. 

It may occur to you at this point to ask 
whether the answer to many of the questions 
put have not already been supplied by other 
cultures, whether comparative sociology can 
demonstrate to us a society that is free of 
economic insecurity? Indeed it can; such 
cultures have been described. 


In fact we need not go very far, no further than 
New Mexico, and observe the life of the Zuni 
Indians. It is doubtful whether one steeped in our 
emotional values can really pass on its merits. It 
is a taxing exercise in empathy to try to under- 
stand a people whose emotional language and logic 
is so different from ours. They have an economic 
system in which every member has_ economic 
security; but it would be very short-sighted to 
stop the description there, because what we call 
“economic” has its roots in the emotional orienta- 
tion of the individual to the physical and human 
environment. The economic and the psychological 
are tightly interwoven. 

In the first place, their ideals are non-competitive 
and they interfere with no liberties of any member 
of the group. There is no group control of sexual 
activity and the state has no stakes in the institu- 
tion of marriage. Work is communal within clan 
limits and its fruits equally divided among groups 
that are matrilineally organized. Nobody owns 
anything, there is even no such word in their 
vocabulary. There is no prestige, no privacy, no 
authority, no opportunity to control another indi- 
vidual’s activity. There is a systematic repression 
of all forms of aggression and hostility. (Co-opera- 
tion is general, mutual, and there are no sanctions 
to enforce it. All their institutions aim at guar- 
anteeing this state of affairs and at precluding the 
necessity for strife. There is not even sibling 
rivalry, because the child has not one mother but 
a dozen. Every woman in the matrilineal house- 
hold is “mother”—symbolically and actually. 
Their only weapon of discipline is shame; there 
is no such thing as punishment except for sorcery, 
which according to their ethics is highly unfair. 
However Utopian all this sounds, there is one 
characteristic of the Zuni that is worth noting; 
their emotional life is toned down, as compared 
with ours, and their achievements in mastering the 
outer world limited. All intrasocial tensions are 
at a minimum and accordingly we do not see any 
of the manifestations of strong mutual ambiva- 
lence; no fear of the dead, no suicide, no strong 
and exacting deity, and no Oedipus stories in their 
mythologies. Their gods take care of the only 
source of insecurity in their economy—rainfall. 
Their gods are just rainmakers, who can be coaxed 
or magically influenced. 
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I have cited this illustration only to 
demonstrate that economic systems and 
emotional values are closely related; they 
are reciprocal and mutual in their interac- 
tions. I know that it is the prevailing 
fashion of the day to regard unequal distri- 
bution of wealth through faulty systems of 
production and distribution as the chief 
source cf social misery. I am afraid that 
this generalization is not specific enough to 
base a social creed upon. 

The Kwakiutl, a tribe who live in the northwest 
of the continent, have an organization in which 
subsistence economy and prestige economy are 
entirely distinct. Everyone in the community eats 
the same food and enjoys the same shelter, which 
is guaranteed by communal labor. But their 
prestige economy, which involves capital, interest, 
conspicuous waste, and gradations of prestige 
attached to names, offices, memberships in secret 
societies, and every other conceivable thing to 
which comparative value can be attached—all this 
creates an intrasocial situation in which the mutual 
aggression runs to incredible extremes, notwith- 
standing the guarantee of subsistence. 

This culture teaches us that we cannot 
hope to remove all intrasocial tensions by a 
system that takes care of the subsistence 
Although the subsistence 
problem is the most urgent, it does not 
strike me either as the most difficult or 
the one whose solution is most promising 
of internal comfort for the individual. 
Who can deny that by guaranteeing sub- 
sistence to every member of society you 
are removing one great source of human 
misery? Our criteria for social diagnosis 
and our therapeutic objectives will have to 
be a great deal more refined than they are 
now before we can begin to think construc- 
tively about the intrasocial tensions created 
by our prestige economy. Our society is so 


= work today is the target of two 
mutually opposing indictments: On the 
one side are those critics who say that case 
workers are no longer interested in the 
social adjustment of their clients; that their 
goals are no longer directed toward the ful- 
filment of social standards and social norms ; 
that the client who is “freed” to a better 
satisfaction with himself may still possess 
behavior contradictory to the expectation of 
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occupied with prestige and the enjoyments 
derived from it that it tends to diminish the 
dangers of the mutual aggression out of 
which it is born. It is barely possible that 
our society will have to see the bitter effects 
of this aggression demonstrated before it 
will be able to institute repressive forces 
directed against the aggression itself, as have 
the Zuni. Such repression cannot be left to 
any external agencies like police or army. 
These external repressive forces only in- 
crease the tasks of the super-ego and all the 
accompanying dangers are thereby aggra- 
vated. There is an alternative, to modify 
institutions in such a way as to preclude 
necessity for mutual aggression. Theoreti- 
cally this looks very promising; actually 
it is a question whether civilization—as we 
know it—is compatible with a social organi- 
zation where the tasks of the super-ego are 
reduced and its functions taken over by in- 
stitutions which preclude and forestall the 
exercise of mutual hostility. 

The neurosis of unemployment in our 
culture is a symptom of a diseased ego or- 
ganization ; only the weakest succumb to it. 
The emotional fabric of this disease is never- 
theless a critique of our economic organiza- 
tion with all its attending emotional values ; 
it is a disease for which society has a re- 
sponsibility and in the diagnosis and care of 
which society has vital stakes. Psychiatry 
may lend a hand in diagnosing this disease 
and in prescribing the manner in which such 
a collapsed ego may be rehabilitated. But 
for the social factors involved in this disease 
it requires a doctor of another kind—a social 
psychiatrist if you will, an expert in social- 
psychopathology. 





society. On the other side are those who 
accuse the case worker of trying to bring 
the client’s behavior into conformity with an 
undesirable social environment. In actual- 
ity the goal of the case worker is concerned 
neither with rampant individualism nor un- 
desirable social conformity. Instead the 
objective is to enable the individual to 
achieve a life that will combine personal 
satisfaction and social usefulness. The case 
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worker’s immediate concern is to evolve an 
effective treatment method for attaining this 
objective. 

Many approaches have been tried for 
modification of conduct, among them repres- 
sion by fear or persuasion, intellectual ex- 
planation and reasoning, diverting anti- 
social tendencies into acceptable channels. 
Now case work is struggling with another 
method of experimentation—the weakening 
or renunciation of the undesirable tendency 
at its source.%\To discuss case work and 
social adjustment we would need to begin 
with some agreement in definitions, for there 
are many equivocals in both areas. Perhaps 
the simplest way to approach definitions is 
do so in terms of a given client and consider 
what is the area of responsibility for case 
work treatment and what the area of re- 
sponsibility for social orientation. In other 
words, what is our goal for individual ad- 
justment and what is our goal for social 
adjustment in a given case? It is undepend- 
able to draw conclusions from a few individ- 
ual incidents but generalities are more re- 
liable when formed from tested experience. 


Mr. W was a troublesome and obstreperous 
client—even to the point of smashing in a door 
when refused permission to see his worker; in- 
sulting to office attendants, belligerent with relief 
and health workers, forging a check when relief 
demands were not met to his satisfaction, arousing 
community complaints against the agency, threat- 
ening that his wife would commit suicide (although 
she was actually considering leaving him and being 
urged to do so by indignant relatives). At inter- 
vals he would become suddenly ingratiating and 
persuasive to a degree that was equally repulsive. 

The situation came to a case worker when Mr. W 
had failed for the fourth time to report for a 
WPA assignment, giving the familiar reasons— 
too wet, too cold, too far to go, inadequate cloth- 
ing (although he had refused the clothing given). 
On the day before Christmas, fortified by two- 
year-old John, he came to the office. He smiled in 
a trusting manner, and gnawed the tips of his 
fingers as he talked—numerous people had assured 
him we would understand. We had a special edu- 
cation to do so—he would not need to lie. Even 
the director of the relief agency had told him not 
to worry. His initial self-confidence began to 
lessen as he asked anxiously why he had been 
transferred to a special worker—he didn’t under- 
stand it. “I didn’t cause no trouble; what is 
going to become of me?” Then he became de- 
jected and contrite. It was all his fault, we could 
blame him all we wanted—“ Punish me as much 
as you like—take out your revenge on me”—a 
plea which rose almost to hysteria, “ punish me I 
. tell you, I can stand it—but in heaven’s name you 
can’t let a little innocent child suffer. Tomorrow 
is Christmas—he can’t suffer, I won’t let him.” He 
wanted no consideration for himself. He knew the 
minute he was gone we would never give him a 


thought—he didn’t matter to us. It was all in the 
day’s work for us—cold-hearted, no feeling at aff 
We had a lot of education, we knew what we were 
doing—but we did not have an ounce of humay 
feeling. “ You are a woman of courage all right; 
you can just sit there—it doesn’t matter to you 
If you are going to kill the child, there he js— 
kill him now, before my eyes, don’t let him suffer 
the way he will have to.” The tears came to his 
eyes; he buried his face in his hands. 

What is our responsibility to Mr. W—as 
a case worker and as a social worker? The 
description of his behavior—destructiye, 
troublesome, demanding, rebellious—does 
not offer the same clue to his need as does 
the torrent of Mr. W’s own words and the 
revelation of swift-changing moods. He is 
dramatic, he is persuasive, he is threatening, 
he is accusatory—all this we expected; but 
he is more—he is nervous, he chews his fin- 
gers, he tries to be reassuring and compli- 
mentary, he brings the child, he is appre- 
hensive and frightened—but of what is he 
afraid? We might assume that he is afraid 
of being refused relief—but he was told at 
once that a sufficient sum would be given, 
although to be sure it was not the amount 
he requested. Why does he expect such 
severe punishment and revenge, so that he 
must resort to severe self-blame? Why 
does he feel so bitter over the case worker's 
lack of sympathy for him and why does he 
finish in tears? Without answering the 
whys, we realize that this man’s emotions 
are out of proportion to the immediate pre- 
cipitating cause. When a client’s daily con- 
tacts with other people become so distraught , 
that he cannot transact the items of living 
without intense distress, the case worker's 
initial responsibility is to help him toward 
an emotional equilibrium. We say very 
glibly that the client must express a need 
and wish for help. Ways of indicating such 
need and wish may be legion—but to initiate 
case work treatment, the case worker must 
be convinced that the individual is suffering 
from his personal illness. 

Let us consider several possible treatment 
approaches: First of all, Mr. W is in the 
office and the situation must be handled. 
‘Giving additional relief, time, and sympathy 
had been previously tried—the result, the 
door broken because of a slight prohibition. 
This does not seem consistent, for he was 
very fond of the worker and would not wish 
to lose her approbation, but it does show 
Mr. W’s lack of control over his own reat 
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tions. With such inability to bear limita- 





+ tions it is not fair to over-indulge and then 
were withdraw. What he anticipates is a scold- 
a ing and he might feel better momentarily if 





given one, but then he will feel abused—and 
with some justification. In either case he 






is— 
affer will be enraged, as rages seem to come 
i easily. It is not so much the rage which 





destroys as the cowering, deprecatory, 
anxious moods which follow and the result- 
ing loss of sympathy and friendliness which 
he craves. s In place of either’ over-indul- 
gence or scolding Mr. W was told very mat- 
ter-of-factly what would be done in line with 
general policies and that it was expected 
people would take WPA assignments. But 
the case worker did not confuse his eco- 
nomic need with his emotional one. His 
fears did not come true—that the case 
worker would be mad at him, that he would 
queer himself, that we would lose faith in 
him. ¢ Such an experience of understanding 
was disarming, giving no incentive for fur- 
ther emotional outburst but affording the 
greatest possible assurance of what could be 
depended upon. 2 We might gradually have 
expected a smoother going in planning with 
him and as a matter of fact he did undertake 
the WPA work without further argument. 
Undesirable expressions of behavior might 
be temporarily eliminated by any of these 
three approaches, but the third method 
would prove of more continuing value than 
the indulging and scolding. 

The second treatment proposal was to 
divert his obstreperous energy into a chan- 
nel where it would be made acceptable. 
Frequently we hear that the case worker is 
too much concerned with rebelliousness—it 
is rebelliousness which makes for social 
progress and these people could solve their 
own needs and at the same time make a con- 
tribution to society by joining a radical 
group where such characteristics would give 
status. As we are considering ways of help- 
ing Mr. W specifically, it might be true that 
in such a group he would have no need to 
fear retaliation from his outbursts. And 
appropriate environmental arrangement 
might afford a protection. This would pre- 
suppose that all his destructive energy could 
be confined to this particular setting and 
would no longer come out against wife, 
family, employer, and in other social con- 
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tacts. It would also imply that his behavior 
would be acceptable to the group (which we 
know is not true as it frequently results in 
friction, not in leadership). } 

Do we distinguish clearly between that nor- 
mal aggressiveness which is basic to growth— 
the bio-chemistry of life itseli—and the dis- 
torted aggression of infantile hostility? In 
planning treatment we need to distinguish 
the source. If we are dealing with the 
former we would welcome a wholesome re- 
bellion against unjust social conditions. But 
the cause of Mr. W’s distorted hostility does 
not lie in social injustices, relief limitations, 
WPA insufficiencies. The dynamics are 
not in his current situation but are the re- 
siduals of his early emotional upheavals. 
While it might be true that his character- 
istics could be made useful to radicalism we 
must consider the individual torture which 
these aggressive outbursts would bring to 
him. Could we then imagine placing a 
hostile person in a_ hostile environment 
where recurrent explosions will be precipi- 
tated? Mr. W found himself in somewhat 
that kind of situation in his job placement. 
His own words show what his individual 
reaction is and would be: 

He began to tell about the discontent of the men 
on the job. There are three fellows who carry 
guns, there is going to be real trouble sooner or 
later. He doesn’t want to get mixed up in it so 
he stays neutral. He is afraid, however, that there 
is going to be violence. He tells of the hatred of 
the men for the foreman. The foreman doesn’t 
dare ride on the car with the men—he wouldn't 
be foreman for anything. He is sticking with the 
men but he doesn’t want to take an active part. 
He listens but he doesn’t complain. He is not 
going to get into trouble. 

The third treatment approach is a more 
pretentious one—to weaken or bring about 
a renunciation of the destructive emotion at 
its source. What substantiation have we 
that Mr. W’s feelings do arise from an in- 
fantile hostile source? We turn to Mr. W, 
not to our own speculations, for clues to thé 
answer. Certain elements in the interview 
quoted above point that way. As we have 
said there is an enormous gap between his 
emotional reactions and the inciting cause 
which takes it out of the area of reason. 
Certain mannerisms—gnawing his fingers, 
weeping, swift change of mood and his 
choice of words—are childish in character as 
well as highly emotionalized. A subsequent 
interview is more specifically revealing : 
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Mr. W had inadvertently referred to his mother 
and the case worker said, “I don’t believe I’ve 
heard you mention your mother before.” He stared 
suddenly, sat very still for some moments and 
blurted out explosively, ‘‘ That name hasn’t crossed 
my lips in years. I wouldn’t be here now ”—his 
voice trailed off—“ well, if she were living, would 
I?” The worker encouraged him to tell more 
about it and he went on. He’s been on his own 
since he was a little boy—nothing has mattered 
since. He could die tomorrow and it wouldn't 
make any difference. Life was over when his 
mother died. He was eight or nine then, he has 
taken care of himself since—just about supported 
himself since he was eleven or twelve. His tone of 
bitterness in these remarks was more pronounced 
than the attitude of self-pity which the words 
imply. 

With this enlightenment it would not be 
difficult to explain to Mr. W that he is con- 
fusing feelings of the past with the present, 
that what he wants from the worker and 
from other human beings is the love he did 
not have as a child, that he over-exaggerates 
deprivations and losses because they bring 
forth all the feeling he had over these experi- 
ences as a little child—the disappointment 
and the bitter rebellion. As a matter of fact 
the worker did make interpretations of this 
kind to him. 

When Mr. W was sure that she had lost faith 
in him, she said to him, “ Now think a minute. 
What makes you feel badly is what you imagine 
I think, not what I really do think. Then you 
become angry and frightened that I will dislike 
you. Hasn't it always been that way with you?” 
In answer he quoted a recent incident in which the 
same series of feeling occurred in relation to his 
wife. On another day Mr. W brought in his pay 
check to assure the worker he was really working. 
She wondered why he had thought she doubted 
him, whereupon he decided that it had always been 
like that with him—he feared that people were 
trying to get something on him. Mr. W agreed 
with the worker that it was his own feeling that 
got him into these jams. 


Can we expect Mr. W to make use of this 
kind of intellectual understanding when the 
worker is not there to think it through with 
him? Will he have a greater self-control? 
How can we distinguish between the self- 
control that represses feeling but leaves the 
inner battle raging toward a later outburst 
and the self-control that means a reduction 
in the amount of feeling? Selecting theoreti- 
cal interpretations from the content of the 
interviews gives an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of what took place between Mr. W 
and the worker. We cannot follow in de- 
tail the sequence in the interviews but they 
contain certain principles in giving intellec- 
tual interpretations which are basic to the 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


assimilation of that understanding by the 
client. The explanations given were merely 
a confirmation of what Mr. W had already 
said—not once but in many ways. The dis- 
covery of cause and effect was his own dis- 
covery as he brought out remembered ex- 
periences, so the worker’s explanations came 
as a restating of his own formulations. We 
often have the experience of having someone 
else put into words what we are thinking or 
perhaps restate our own ideas in a way to 
clarify their meaning. In the same way, it 
is necessary to wait until we have the client’s 
own diagnostic revelations, until he has told 
us enough to make the correlations clear, 
But the revelation of remembered experi- 
ences of childhood does not in itself recdll 
the emotional content of those experiences. 
Feeling is not recalled by an intellectual 
process but must be brought forth toward a 
person in the present. The worker was able 
to draw this feeling to herself. It was 
Mr. W’s feeling of disappointment and 
anger toward the worker and his fear of 
what her feelings were toward him that 
caught him in the present jam. This made 
possible not only the intellectual compre- 
hension that his feelings are his own posses- 
sions but it also produced a discharge of 
feeling from the past. For example, 

Mr. W came in one day having used all his pay 
check for debts and not wanting to get credit. 
Even as he asked for relief he added that he 
realized it couldn’t be given. It was pointed out 
to him that he did want-something to be given— 
the emotional need was there, although he pre- 
sented that need in the disguise of relief. He 
realized this but was still upset over being refused. 
In other words, intellectual realization did not dis- 
charge feeling. The worker took hold of the 
emotion he was feeling at the moment and asked 
him if he could remember feeling like this when he 
was little. With what appears as a complete 
change of subject, and therefore an evasion of the 
question, he began to complain that the children 
made so much noise he could not stay in the house. 
Now they have a puppy in addition which howls 
so much they have to put it outside. He feels it 
howls because it was taken away too soon from 
its mother. Then, turning earnestly to the worker, 
he said, “ Have you ever had anything you wanted 


very much knocked suddenly out of your hand so 
it was gone forever, perhaps into eternity?” 


Did Mr. W know he had answered the 
question? He was bringing together the 
feeling discharge of two experiences—the 
present relief refusal and the earlier loss. 
It is more important that both intellectual 
appreciation and emotional discharge take 
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place than that one is substituted for the 
other. 

Is it possible to evaluate whether any gain 
has been made in lessening destructive con- 
flict? Mr. W accepted the WPA job and 
continued to hold it until a general lay-off 
occurred. He is voluntarily seeking work, 
he has accepted agency limitations, he has 
assumed more responsibility for planning 
his own budget; he no longer talks of de- 
serting, and his wife no longer talks of leav- 
ing. These are concrete gains, easy to 
enumerate. The treatment period has been 
of short duration but our real interest is in 
the hope for a more lasting change of atti- 
tude—that the change from insincerity to 
earnestness, from rebelliousness to calmness 
and ability to reason will continue. While 
treatment continues, periodic discharges of 
feeling will deceive us as to progress in this 
direction. Although the outbursts are con- 
tinuing to occur, Mr. W shows more ability 
to understand the explanations and the ex- 
planations produce a quick calming down. 
It is important that we do not confuse 
values. The acceptance of a WPA assign- 
ment is not equal to the acquisition of a 
new found poise. In fact an ability to rea- 
son might still result in a refusal of a job 
but that refusal would be based on objective 
consideration and not on a burst of internal 
defiance. 


BEFORE considering the social implica- 
tions in Mr. W’s case, let us take, for con- 
trast, quite a different type of situation. 


Hannah, a girl of 22, presented a disconsolate 
picture with complaints of a physical nature— 
violent headaches, throbbing pains in her stomach, 
nausea, inability to eat or sleep, extreme nervous- 
ness, and frequent weeping. To reduce expenses, 
Hannah and her mother had moved into the home 
of her brother and sister-in-law. The sister-in- 
law was so mean, she criticized, she wanted them 
to get out. Last year Hannah had a gentleman 
friend but the sister-in-law would not let him 
come in the front door—now he has left. When 
they prepared food, the sister-in-law gave them 
dirty looks, so they had to cook in the basement 
and use the back stairs. Her mother was a sick 
woman—gall stones and heart trouble—and wept 
all the time so that Hannah had to give up her 
job to stay with her. 


We have again a person with specific 
complaints, a person who is able to admit 
her distress, though the form of distress and 
the way of admitting are different from 
Mr. W’s. Hannah did not meet the frus- 
trations of her environment by slapping 
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back but rather by giving up (her home, her 
work, her friends) and turned the suffering 
on herself in illness. After thorough physi- 
cal examination, she was told that no or- 
ganic basis had been found and that she 
must control her nervousness. As with 
Mr. W,, self-control is the proffered remedy ‘ 
to the achievement of a balanced personality. 
Sometimes it seems as if this idea of a 
balanced personality is the case worker’s 
idea of adjustment, but the client is at 
odds with this purpose and so a persistent 
and gentle kind of tugging begins to yank 
him into the desired orderliness. Mr. W 
and Hannah are only two individuals, but 
they represent the kind of client whom we 
may be able to help because they show so 
clearly what “ being at odds” does to them. 
It is their concern as well as the worker’s to . 
achieve better mental health. Apparently 
Hannah was not able to carry out the doc- 
tor’s orders to control her nervousness un- 
aided although some individuals can find the 
way toward that solution for themselves. 
The client who comes for treatment indi- 
cates he cannot do so alone. Hannah placed 
the cause in environmental circumstances 
and asked for definite assistance in moving 
as a solution. Frequently we are misled by 
readily offered solutions and frequently 
simple requests are a reliable introduction 
to determining the seriousness of the illness. 
Making available specific resources in terms 
of the client’s request, without indicating our 
own attitude as to the wisdom of his choice, 
may be a way to test his belief in his own 
plan, for his need to defend it is removed. 
It is even conceivable that the client may 
know best. 

Hannah entered wholeheartedly into carrying 
out her plan as soon as money for rent was put at 
her disposal, locating rooms, arranging with the 
landlord, and moving. A few weeks later a cure 
seemed to have been achieved. She was so happy 
to be alone with her mother, she could sleep, she 
could eat almost anything, the cramps in her 
temple were gone, she wanted to live again. The 
case worker had brought about this miracle and 
Hannah developed a strong attachment for her— 
“This is your house.” She wanted the worker to 
appreciate all her efforts in fixing it up, all her 
efforts in improving her own appearance—the pur- 
chase of a manicure set and a curling iron. She 
cheerfully accepted suggestions as to places to look 
for work and secured employment. She had her 
girl friends visit her again. 

Do we look a little askance that adjust- 
ment has come about partly through a posi- 
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tive attachment? As Hannah says, “ My 
mother depends on me—I depend on you.” 
When there was a rumor that the case 
worker was leaving the agency, Hannah 
came to the office in tears. Are we afraid of 
developing dependence? As far as Hannah 
is concerned, we know that in the past she 
had assumed responsibility in her work and 
for the support of the home. We know that 
she had had social contacts with friends— 
girls and men. It would seem as if this 
encouragement of the case worker was a 
stepping stone to the resuming of her own 
natural activities and contacts. The attach- 
ment to the worker is loosening again her 
positive feelings toward natural expression. 
The sister-in-law stirred only negative reac- 
tions which caused her to shut in positive 
feeling and now she is free of combat with 
the sister-in-law. We are afraid of positive 
attachments of the client for the worker 
when they become focused, realizing that 
such attachments may be a disguise for un- 
pleasant feelings and will be continued be- 
cause all the energy must go into maintain- 
ing the disguise. Therefore, we will have 
to decide—not in general but for Hannah— 
what the dependency means. The extreme 
hostility which Hannah felt toward the 
sister-in-law was justified by the situation 
but Hannah’s rapid capitulation to symp- 
toms would cause suspicion that something 
in Hannah was aroused as well. One other 
clue was Hannah’s oft-repeated remark that 
she was most upset when the brother sided 
with his wife and not with her, and so we 
suspect the hostility as arising from an early 
strong attachment which brought disappoint- 
ment. This would make us wary that nega- 
tive feelings would break through if the 
dependency on the worker suffered frustra- 
tion or disappointment. Whatever the 
conclusion as to the meaning of the depend- 
ency, are we entitled to resume or continue 
treatment, when the client’s complaints have 
disappeared? It would seem to me that our 
responsibility for treatment has ended when 
normal activity is resumed, unless the break- 
ing off of the contact precipitates other 
conflicts. 

As a matter of fact Hannah presented one 
more complaint—by asking the worker if 
there was a man for her. Now that she had 
a place to bring a man friend, she had no 
man friend to bring. 


- wife gets afl he has.” 


ADJUSTMENT 


A few weeks later she married a recent acquaint. 
ance, and the marriage brought into the fore. 
ground some of the conflicts we might have antici. 
pated. She cried a whole week before marriage, 
She didn’t tell anyone because she was afraid Jim 
would back out, she was afraid she would quarrel 
with her husband, her mother was now in the way, 
it is bad to live with in-laws, there will be quar. 
rels. Her husband was restless and she was 
afraid he wanted other women. Her headaches 
and pains returned. Some of the history in this 
case helps us understand the basis for such fears: 
There was always quarreling between her parents— 
the father drinking, abusing, deserting. Her 
mother finally had her father arrested when Hannah 
was fourteen, and he did not return to the home 
again. The brother is thirteen years older than 
Hannah. Though the mother and Hannah had 
expected the brother to care for them, shortly after 
the arrest the brother married and since then “his 
But the history which 
Hannah brings out as part of her own feelings is 
more useful in treatment. She is afraid of quar- 
reling—she is afraid her husband will not remain 
nice—he is nice now. She is afraid he will drink 
and go with other women; she herself adds that 
this is what happened to her mother and father— 
her father was nice at first, her mother quarreled 
with him. She is afraid she will start the quarrels. 

The case worker endeavored to straighten out 
the basis for her fears, separating those which 
belong to her father and mother and those which 
belong to Jim. Does Jim drink? No, he doesn't. 
Does Jim leave when he is restless? No, he takes 
her for a walk, he is going to teach her to swim. 
Does Jim dislike having her mother in the home? 
No, he said the mother should eat with them—he 
did not want it to look as if people hated each other 
in his home. Frequently Hannah’s associations are 
with her brother instead of her father. Hannah 
wishes she had someone to talk to like a brother. 
She didn’t marry for sex relations, only for some- 
one to depend on (to which the worker adds, fora 
brother, not a husband). She often compares Jim 
with her brother: Jim is not as good looking. 


The dependency on the worker was serv- 
ing another purpose now—by making pos- 
sible a ready talking over of these worries, 
an admission of the fear of quarreling as 
something in herself, and a willingness to 
accept the clarification of her anxieties. 
There was a kind of “ yanking ” going on in 
Hannah—she was being pulled back by the 
stirring of inner anxieties which the mar- 
riage had aroused, pulled forward by all 
the normal urges for satisfaction and success 
in the marriage. The case worker again 
stands in the position of a person to whom 
feeling can be discharged and confusion 
cleared away. It is interesting to watch this 
process taking place. 

Jim is not as good looking as her brother, but 
he is nicer—he can fix things around the house- 
her sister-in-law doesn’t have that. Her mother 


always babied her but now her husband doe 
she giggles. She is always expecting trouble— 
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that is just like her mother. She wishes her 
mother hadn’t been so good to her—it would be 
easier to love her husband now. She doesn’t mind 
sleeping with her husband now. She does not like 
to have Jim visit his sisters because they pet him— 
so now she goes along and he likes to have her. 

When she told the worker of her pregnancy her 
fears were again renewed. Jim will leave her now 
but she will have the baby. Had he said so? No, 
but he thought it was too soon to have a baby— 
maybe she should take a pill as his sisters do. 
Later she tells with great pride, and another 
giggle, that Jim threw away the coffee she was 
drinking and told her to drink milk so the baby 
would have strong bones, and he told her he would 
break her neck if he saw her reaching for things. 
She doesn’t care whether the baby is a boy or girl 
but she hopes it has curly hair like his. 

The day the worker told Hannah that things 
were going so well that she would not need to 
come any more, Hannah was in a very happy mood 
about her house. The day before, she and Jim 
stood at the window for an hour watching a living 
room set being delivered to a neighbor. Jim was 
going to get her one before the baby came. She 
bought one pair of curtains and when she got home 
there were two pairs in the package. “ Things 
just seem to be lucky for me.” She will send the 
worker a card to come and see the baby and the 
house when it is fixed up. 


The test of improvement lies in change of 
personality—the transition from physical 
symptoms, mental worries, and fears, to a 
cheerful, optimistic attitude and wholesome 
activity. Perhaps there has been a transfer- 
ring of dependency from the mother to case 
worker, from worker to husband—which 
implies that dependency is still there but 
perhaps also that need itself produces a 
strength in maintaining agreeable family re- 
lationships when that need is not too loaded 
with anxieties and irritations from within. 


WHAT are the case worker’s goals in 
treatment? So far we have been attempting 
to work out a definition of individual adjust- 
ment. This has implied confining the area 
of treatment to the area in which the indi- 
vidual feels the illness. With neither Mr. W 
nor Hannah did we go into aspects of their 
situation which they did not bring up 
through their own concern. We have also 
been attempting to select the method of 
treatment that would seem to be the most 
consistent with the source of the difficulty. 
Upon the recognition of source depend first, 
the degree to which the disturbance can be 
controlled under the conscious dictate of the 
client; second, the degree to which favor- 


able environmental situations can be used; 


and third, the degree to which the destruc- 
tive feelings and tendencies must be dis- 
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charged or reduced. We have tried many 
approaches to influence conduct—persua- 
sion, suggestion, cajoling, insisting, deny- 
ing, condemning. As the treatment method 
becomes more nearly consistent with causa- 
tion, we may hope for a similar improve- 
ment in the lasting values of behavior 
changes. 

Our original premise had to do with the 
connection between individual adjustment 
and social norms or social standards. Indi- 
vidual adjustment cannot be separated from 
social adjustment when we realize that the 
urge for social adaptation is inherent, that 
we cannot live without contacts with other 
human beings and without meeting the de- 
mands of reality. The quality of the social 
adjustment which the individual will make 
will depend on the quality of his individual 
adjustment. Case workers have been 
through successive struggles devising sta- 
tistical cards as one means of evaluating case 
work services. It is interesting to see how 
the items shift from the specific to more 
generalized goals. Mr. W might sound 
something like this: employment under- 
taken, mental condition improved, less anti- 
social conduct, assuming a greater responsi- 
bility for family’s support, improved rela- 
tionship with wife. And Hannah: physical 
condition improved, mental condition im- 
proved, greater understanding of behavior 
and its causes, improved family relation- 
ships, increased interest in homemaking— 
goals which represent social values. 

There is controversy as to whether the 
case worker, as a social worker, should take 
more responsibility for directing clients into 
particular types of social activities, rather 
than stopping when we have done all we can 
toward equipping the client to enter into 
social participation. This is somewhat like 
the case of the child who is treated for 
school failure—treatment ends when the 
child becomes educable, but treatment does 
not assume the responsibility for providing 
education itself. Each individual is a social 
entity and comes to the short episode of case 
work with a well forthed social heritage 
which will naturally influence his future 
social choices. He cannot escape the pres- 
sure of his own social environment which is 
constantly playing upon him and will pull 
him in the direction of conformity to its 
norms. Perhaps our confusion over our re- 
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sponsibility for directing the client’s choices 
is really a confusion over the responsibility 
for our own two functions—one, the func- 
tion of case work treatment; the other, the 
function of social action. We have been 
defining the methods and goals of case work 
treatment. Social action too has very well 


defined procedures. But case work is not a 
substitute for social action and social ‘action 
is not a substitute for case work. The client 
is not the case worker’s tool for effecting 
social change even though it may be true 
that as case workers we fail to discharge our 
function as social workers. 


The Problems of Therapeutic Diets in a Public Relief Agency 
Sue E. Sadow 


HE enormous strides that have been 

made in scientific advances and dis- 
coveries in nutrition have stimulated wide- 
spread interest in this field. Already a 
consciousness of the relationship between 
nutrition and public health has been aroused. 
The problem confronting us now is to make 
this information available to the public, and 
to utilize it in the most practical way. It is 
significant that the League of Nations con- 
sidered the subject of nutrition so impor- 
tant, in the light of newer knowledge and 
rapidly developing changes in this science as 
well as the terrific economic upheaval all 
over the world, as to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a section to study the matter care- 
fully, for the purpose of establishing mini- 
mum basic nutrition standards to be used by 
all countries so as adequately to nourish 
their populations. 

These experts agreed that modern diets 
are deficient in important nutrients which 
occur chiefly in the protective foods. The 
deficiency of these nutrients is responsible 
for the many problems relating to thera- 
peutic diets with which both public and pri- 
vate agencies have to deal, and which will 
be discussed later in this paper. If the 
dietaries, no matter how simple or seem- 
ingly monotonous, contained even in mini- 
mum amounts all the nutrients necessary to 
maintain health, it is likely that diet therapy 
would be a problem so reduced as to pertain 
only to exceptional and serious cases in 
which there were other physiological com- 
plications, and that the number of thera- 
peutic diets requested for those on relief 
rolls would be considerably lessened. Were 
there sufficient and more general education 
in this important subject of nutrition, were 
this vital information popularly stated and 


continuously made available to the public, it 
is likely that those having to manage on the 
lean purse supplied by relief or low earnings, 
once enlightened as to the effects of proper 
dietary, would develop a new set of eating 
habits. There are no figures to demonstrate 
the actual effect of the education which has 
already taken place in this area, but there is 
no longer any doubt in the minds of medical 
authorities who are close to the situation 
that a great deal has been accomplished 
toward prevention of poor nutrition on a 
national scale. 

The basic problem confronting a relief 
agency is to keep individuals under their 
care in good health. Without good health 
we cannot expect employability—the out- 
standing concern if we are ever to reduce 
our relief rolls. Effective and important in 
accomplishing this is the establishment by 
agencies of minimum adequate relief stand- 
ards and their translation into budgetary 
allowances which will be sufficient to meet 
the basic needs of individual families. These 
estimates are not pulled out of thin air; the 
home economist, after years of research and 
study, is able to advise and guide relief ad- 
ministrators in the establishment and inter- 
pretation of these standards. 


AS a result of long and careful research, 
and the general and widespread application 
of this kind of medical treatment, diet 
therapy in the treatment of disease is well 
established and accepted by the medical pro- 


fession. Social agencies caring for individ- 
uals whose health is complicated by some 
nutritional disturbance are faced with the 
challenge of supplying the deficiencies on a 
relief allowance. They are becoming in- 
creasingly mindful of the part the home 
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economist and nutritionist play in recom- 
mending for the purpose of conserving re- 
lief funds low cost substitutes for expensive 
foods ordered by doctors; of their part in 
computing the cost of each diet based upon 
local prices in order to guide the case 
worker as to additional allowances to be 
given; of their part in making the special 
diet a part of the unit food plan for the en- 
tire family so that marketing will not be 
complicated for the housewife and so that 
the patient may not be singled out as the 
member of the family who is different, thus 
bringing about unnecessary conflicts. 

Although the methods of controlling the 
situation vary with the home economist or 
nutritionist in charge, and the character of 
the locality, it may be of value to describe 
some of the innumerable problems that arose 
in this connection in New York City. The 
demands made by hospitals and private phy- 
sicians that attention be paid to their per- 
sistent recommendations of diet therapy for 
the relief clients for whom they were prescrib- 
_ing in increasing numbers, pointing out the 
futility of clinic attendance and physical 
examinations without this co-operation of 
the relief agencies, made incumbent upon us 
the serious consideration of this growing 
problem. 

In September, 1933, it was decided that 
the one nutritionist on the staff of the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau should study the re- 
quests, meet with various groups of physi- 
cians and medical social workers, and devise 
some plan for haudling the situation. In the 
two and a half years which have elapsed 
since that time there is much to report. The 
number of diet orders increased so over- 
whelmingly, the types of diets and foods in- 
cluded were so varied, unjustifiably expen- 
sive, and so promiscuously requested, that 
obviously it was no longer within the scope 
of one home economist to handle the situ- 
ation, along with all other phases of her job. 
The dual responsibility of providing for the 
dietary needs of clients and for the most 
economical expenditure of relief funds is 
part and parcel of her job. To assist her in 
this work, a staff of well trained home econo- 
mists was engaged. 

The therapeutic diets prescribed were 
generally expensive, and it immediately be- 
came the duty of the nutritionists to make 
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substitutions’ of cheaper foods without 
changing the fundamentals of the diet. In 
spite of the need for strictest economy, this 
was done in each case only after consultation 
with the physician who gave the original 
prescription. It is not possible to estimate 
the savings of relief funds effected by this 
careful control or the extensiveness of the 
education of both doctors and patients. 

The ordering of expensive therapeutic 
diets by physicians is tied up with the un- 
familiarity on their part with food costs, 
cheap substitutes capable of bringing about 
the same results, and the economic limita- 
tions of clinic patients in carrying out their 
recommendations. The patient looks upon 
the therapeutic diet as medication—as the 
one thing which will bring about his cure. If 
expensive foods are included in the diet, one 
of two things happens: (1) realizing that he 
is unable because of lack of funds to buy 
these fancy foods, many of which he has 
never eaten before in his life, the patient be- 
comes discouraged and does not adhere to 
his diet at all, thus retarding his own re- 
covery; or (2) at no matter what sacrifice 
to other members of the family, he insists 


upon having the exact foods listed given him, 
thus plunging the family into further finan- 
cial chaos. 

In connection with substitutions and costs, 
I cannot resist giving you a few examples of 
the diets which are requested. 


Case I—“ Mrs. S needs to have daily one pound 
of meat, 6 eggs, 2 pounds of fresh vegetables, 3 
ounces of butter or olive oil, 4 grapefruit or 
oranges. . . .” 

In conference with the investigator the nutri- 
tionist learned that the patient, Mrs. S, was a frail, 
dainty woman with a finicky appetite. The nutri- 
tionist then called upon the physician and dis- 
cussed with him, first, whether it was physically 
possible for a slight woman of Mrs. S’s type to 
eat the quantities of food prescribed, second, 
whether it might not be possible to use foods other 
than those mentioned which would provide com- 
parable food value more economically and which 
would be more suitable to the entire situation. 

The necessity for using low cost foods was 
explained to the physician and several low cost 
diabetic diets were offered for his approval. The 
physician stated he had found the discussion very 
helpful and selected one of the low cost diabetic 
diets which was suited to his patient’s needs. This 
included the following foods daily: 


1% cups of milk (part Grade B, and part diluted 
evaporated milk to be used in cooking) 

1 egg (Grade B, brown) 

5% slices of bread (preferably dark bread) 

2 tablespoons or one medium portion of cooked 
cereal (preferably oatmeal or whole grain) 
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Y% |b. or one medium portion of meat or fish 
(choice of inexpensive cuts such as beef: 
chopped, stewing, liver, chuck; lamb: stewing, 
shoulder, liver; fish: haddock, flounder, 
mackerel, canned salmon) 

1 lb. or three medium portions, cooked or raw, of 
inexpensive vegetables in season—cabbage, 
spinach, kale, string beans, tomatoes, celery, 
asparagus, cucumber, etc. 

1 small potato 

3 medium portions of orange or any of the follow- 
ing substitutes in season: % small grapefruit, 
Y% apple, 4% cup of blackberries, melon, peach, 
pineapple or strawberries 

3 tablespoons or 1 average serving of pot cheese 

5 tablespoons of fat (part butter and part other 
fats as oil and vegetable fats) 

Coffee, tea, and seasonings. 

Mrs. S has remained on this diet for over a year, 
and regular follow-up reports on her condition 
have been received indicating that her diebetic con- 
dition is under control, and that she is to continue 
following the same diet. The weekly cost of the 
diet originally prescribed for her was $5.84, that of 
the substituted diet was $2.40—a saving of $3.44 
per week. 

Case II—A diet prescribed in one of our large 
clinics included long lists of tempting foods— 
capon, chicken, turkey, goose, guinea hen, squab, 
chops, steak, mushrooms, endive, canned artichokes, 
etc. This was evidently a diet that the physician 
recommended to patients in his private practice 
but it was not suitable for the relief clients to 
whom any one of these foods is the acme of ex- 
travagance and well out of reach even in pre- 
depression days! 

Infants’ formulas are certainly a universal 
problem. The baby is always king pin of 
any household and his needs take first place. 
If ever there is strict adherence to the doc- 
tor’s recommendations, it is in matters con- 
cerning the baby and his feedings. For- 
mulas recommended to us were almost with- 
out exception made up of Grade A milk and 
dextri-maltose as a modifier. The tension 
on the family purse strings caused by this 
expensive formula, the thousands of re- 
quests sending relief costs upwards made 
necessary the evolution of some plan which 
would not in any way interfere with the 
babies’ well being and yet would remain 
within the relief budget: Here again the 
home economist applies her knowledge and 
technical skills, seeks out the substitutions, 
and juggles the foods which will make pos- 
sible the accomplishment of this task. By a 
matter of simple multiplication and subtrac- 
tion one can easily figure how great savings 
are effected both for the family and the 
agency. Grade A milk costs 15 cents a 
quart in New York City; dextri-maltose, 
46 cents a pound. Grade B milk, which 
may be substituted safely, costs 12 cents per 
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quart; karo syrup which may be used ade. 
quately as a modifier costs 9 cents a pound, 
Unsweetened evaporated milk, which may 
be used with even a greater degree of safety 
and benefit to the normal infant, costs 7 
cents for a 14% ounce can, or approxi- 
mately 8 cents for an amount comparable to 
a quart of milk. For a three-months-old 
baby the comparative cost of the daily 
formula is as follows: 
With Grade A milk plus dextri-maltose 
With Grade B milk plus karo syrup 
With unsweetened evaporated milk plus karo 

ee 

The ability of any of these formulas to 
meet the nutritive requirements of the 
normal infant is the same. But the differ- 
ence in cost is a matter worthy of considera- 
tion. For every 1,000 babies the cost per 
month for each of these formulas is as 
follows: 


Grade A milk plus dextri- 

maltose . . $3,640 
Grade B milk plus karo ‘sy rup, $2,123 (or a saving of 
1,517 per month) 


Unsweetened evaporated milk 


plus karo syrup $1,516 (or a saving of 


2,124 per month, or 
approximately 
58%) 


When these amounts are applied to the 
total case load over a period of months and 
years, the savings are significant and merit 
the co-operation of physicians and medical 
authorities. I wish to emphasize at this 
point that physicians’ orders are never 
changed in any way. The home economist 
or nutritionist suggests and explains, and 
the final decision as to what is most advis 
able in each case rests with the physician. 

Often patients themselves request special 
diets from the physicians in order to get 
their food allowances increased. As one 
doctor said to me recently, “It takes a lot 
of resistance not to succumb to the pleadings 
of these people who we know are receiving 
mere pittances from the Relief.” To know 
that the mere signing of a prescription stating 
“ Diagnosis malnutrition—extra diet recom 
mended ” will make it possible for a mothet 
to get extra money to meet needs other than 
diet, not provided by the agency, is indeed 4 
temptation. Admittedly there is nothing 
constructive in such practices but this re 
quires a great deal of explaining. What 
about the others who are less aggressive of 
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do not have access to physicians? Will such 
practices help to improve relief standards? 


]T seemed to us important to try to per- 
suade doctors and outpatient clinics to 
recommend low cost substitutes for foods on 
their regular diet lists and to secure a gen- 
eralized application of low cost therapeutic 
diets for those struggling along on low in- 
comes as well as patients on relief. To 
meet this vast and basic problem a cominit- 
tee was appointed consisting of nutritionists 
in private and public relief agencies con- 
cerned with providing adequate foods at 
minimum cost and of hospital dietitians con- 
cerned with advising clinic patients in con- 
nection with physicians’ recommendations. 

A committee of physicians appointed by 
the Committee on Public Health Relations 
of the New York Academy of Medicine met 
with this group from time to time in an ad- 
visory capacity and finally the material 
evolved was carefully analyzed and ap- 
proved and made available in printed form 


in a pamphlet * which has been circulated 


extensively among physicians throughout 
New York City. All panel physicians au- 
thorized to treat Home Relief clients have 
been supplied with copies to use as a refer- 
ence and guide in prescribing diets. There 
has been excellent co-operation by the city 
hospitals, which have had these diet lists 
mimeographed to use in outpatient clinics 
instead of the former lists which included 
expensive foods. Many of the voluntary 
hospitals are using these diet lists with 
modifications, and private physicians are re- 
questing them for use in their private prac- 
tice with patients on low incomes. The ex- 
tensiveness of this type of education over so 
short a period and the splendid co-operation 
is gratifying. The problem is by no means 
solved but with the persistent and sincere 
efforts of practical minded home economists 
it is possible to look forward to the more 
universal application of low cost therapeutic 
diets. Various hospital clinics have set up 
food exhibits for teaching purposes for both 
doctors and patients demonstrating only low 
cost foods for the various conditions requir- 


_ Special Diets at Low Cost. New York Nutri- 

tionists and the Greater New York Dietetic Asso- 

ciation. Obtainable at Jewish Social Service 

pha 67 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y., 
cents. 
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ing special diets. Home economists are con- 
stantly discussing individual situations with 
local physicians who are receptive and inter- 
ested in the assistance these specialists are 
qualified to give. 

Medical social workers have given gen- 
erously of their time to our nutritionists and 
have lent their co-operation in an effort to 
introduce low cost therapeutic diets in the 
clinics and to emphasize their use whenever 
possible. The Emergency Relief Bureau is 
dependent upon the co-operation of hospital 
social workers for securing information in 
regard to clients attending clinics. Special 
allowances are given to cover the cost of 
therapeutic diets for the purpose of enabling 
patients to carry out medical advice and to 
get well. It is necessary for the relief agency 
to know of any improvement in the patient’s 
condition, and to be guided by recommenda- 
tions from hospitals as to when these addi- 
tional allowances may be discontinued. The 
participation and co-operation of the medical 
social worker in developing a plan of fol- 
low-up service has made possible the opera- 
tion of this phase of the job. Special forms 
are sent to hospital social service depart- 
ments for each patient every three or six 
months (depending upon the disease) re- 
questing current information about the 
status of the patient’s condition and the ad- 
visability of continuance or discontinuance 
of the special diet. The length of time for 
which the extra allowance is given is con- 
trolled entirely by the patient’s condition. 

The Department of Health has co-operated 
through its Baby Welfare Stations by recom- 
mending to examining physicians the substi- 
tution of low cost formulas for babies em- 
phasizing use of Grade B or evaporated 
milk and the less expensive modifiers. 


THE importance of making the therapeutic 
diet fit into the general dietary plan for the 
family is a point constantly emphasized. 
Therapeutic diets are usually only variations 
from the normal dietary, and by a little care- 
ful planning may be incorporated into the 
family menus so that the patient is unaware 
of any special catering to his needs. To 
emphasize this point and to help in planning 
the family food budget the nutritionist 
makes out a market list for one week for the 
entire family based on their particular needs, 
including the special diet, and supplies edu- 
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cational material on the selection and prepa- 
ration of low cost foods. 

Individualization—not standardization— 
is the only valid method of treatment by diet 
therapy. It is the only method that will 
prevent an automatic handing out of extra 
allowances where they may not be essential. 
It is the only method that makes it possible 
for the physician to look upon the patient as 
an individual and to make the necessary 
variations in the diet lists which are drawn 
up to be used only as guides and to be 
adapted by physicians according to the needs 
of the patient. 

A study of the case load of the New York 
City Emergency Relief Bureau points out 
some rather significant facts which warrant 
careful analysis by both medical and relief 
authorities. It would be interesting to com- 
pare our statistical picture with that of other 
urban centers. In New York City as of 
April 1, 1936, out of the total case load of 
the Family Service Division, special diets 
were supplied for one or more individuals in 
more than 10 per cent of the 170,593 fami- 
lies. For over 28,000 persons under medi- 
cal care, diet therapy was prescribed. Of 
this number nearly 25 per cent were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, 10 per cent from 
anemia, over 7 per cent from tuberculosis, 
over 6 per cent from diabetes, nearly 5 per 
cent from gastric ulcer, and the balance from 
a variety of conditions including respiratory, 
gastro-intestinal, cardiac, cancer, kidney dis- 
eases, and so on. The cost to the city of 
New York for the additional requirements 
necessitated by these therapeutic diets was 
over $103,000 a month. 

These figures do not deal with the total 
relief picture: If we added WPA cases 
being supplemented by Home Relief, the 
percentage of the case load receiving special 
diets increases to 12.5 per cent. And no 
information is available about health condi- 
tions in the 214,048 families on WPA rolls 
not receiving supplementation. 

In the schools of New York City the most 
recent available statistics disclose that, in 
1934, 18.1 per cent of the children were 
diagnosed as malnourished, as compared 
with 13.4 per cent in 1929. 

It was encouraging to hear Dr. James S. 
McLester, then President of the American 
Medical Association, state in a recent ad- 
dress before the Medical Society of the 


State of New York that the depression haq 
not seriously affected the general nutrition 
of the population. From the figures I haye 
quoted, however, it would seem that all of 
us who are concerned with this job of ad- 
ministering relief might well study condi. 
tions at home a little more intensively to 
determine the effect that five years of de. 
pression, unemployment, and relief have 
had upon the individuals under our care, 
That a therapeutic diet of one kind of 
another is necessary in 10 per cent of the 
families under one branch of the relief ad- 
ministration in New York is cause for 
thought, for this means that the 28,000 per- 
sons represented in this 10 per cent were in 
such condition as to require immediate medi- 
cal attention of one kind or another. What 
do we know about the state of physical 
health of other members of these families? 
Is the care of one individual while we over- 
look others in the same family the most con- 
structive method of handling the situation? 
Do we not need to be more concerned with 
the total health situation in the family? 


IN conclusion I should like to raise two 
important points which challenge the home 
economist in social work: 

(1) Some administrations emphasize that 
the job of the relief agency is the dispensing 
of relief, that service other than this cannot 
be looked upon as “ must ” service and when 
necessary should be supplied by existing re- 
sources. Is it possible to separate the mere 
distribution of relief from what one needs to 
do with these funds? 

(2) An attitude which seems to be very 
prevalent among case workers and adminis- 
trators is, “knowing that relief is inade 
quate, what is the use of telling people what 
te do with it?” Every mistake in the selec- 
tion of foods by those living on these mini- 
mum levels is serious and may lead to some 
physical deficiency which may take months 
or years to correct. It seems to me, in the 
light of our experience with what is still 
termed “ emergency relief” and in the light 
of scientific discovery in the fields of both 
normal and therapeutic nutrition, that we 
cannot deny the validity of this service of 
its place in a relief agency as a preventive 
measure iy the preservation of the health of 
our people. Never in their whole existent 
has such a large proportion of the population 
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been compelled to live upon such minimum 
amounts. How can they know what the most 
advantageous expenditure of this money is, 
unless we make available to them existing 
knowledge ? 

The essential co-operation demands con- 
tinual definition and untiring interpretation 
both to the relief administrators and to the 
clients themselves, who find adjustment to 
these reduced standards very difficult and 
who feel that additional allowances would be 
the answer. Stubborn and puzzling oppo- 
sition by those who have not looked into or 
studied the problem is something we must 
face squarely. Nutrition in social work is 
a new field, in an embryonic stage in some 
communities and non-existent in others. 

Thirty years ago it was generally believed that 
the dietary requirements of human beings are 
satisfied so long as they have enough to eat; any 
illness or physical disabilities from which men not 
actually hungry might suffer were ascribed to 
causes other than diet. We now know that the 
adequacy of a dietary depends on the presence of 
a considerable number of factors and that mere 


quantitative sufficiency may co-exist with a whole 
series of qualitative defects, any one of which may 


~ produce the most serious physical consequences.? 


As food experts we are interested in 
building up a physically better, healthier, 
and more vigorous population. As home 
economists in social work we are interested 
in developing the best possible dietary which 
will provide all the nutrients necessary for 
maintenance of good health at the lowest 
possible cost. As nutritionists making plans 
not only for normal diets but for those thera- 
peutic diets necessitated by breakdown in 
health, we are concerned not only with the 
curative aspects but with the preventive side 
which will decrease the number of sufferers 
as well as the additional cost necessitated by 
this treatment. 

Lamentable are the inadequate facilities 
for putting existing knowledge into practice. 
Lamentable is the lack of recognition of the 
fact that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure—which, translated into relief 
dollars, means that with a comparatively in- 
expensive educational program there would 
be, in time, a perceptible decrease in cost of 
medical care, admittedly the most expensive 
of all kinds of relief. 


Editorial Notes 


Some Common Denominators 


HE Third International Conference of 

Social Work held in London in July of 
this year represented primarily a search for 
the universally valid truths of social plan- 
ning and of social services. Basic concepts 
and principles were italicized as they were 
repeated by delegates from different coun- 
tries and representing a variety of approaches 
to social and economic need. We do not 
mean to imply that the diverse groups pre- 
sented identical pictures either of social ob- 
jectives or of current practice but the differ- 
ences in interpretation and application did 
not negate the recognition of universal bases 
for determining the direction of social 
planning. 

Doctor Masarakova, in the Conference 
handbook, interpreted the theme of the Con- 
ference, “Social Work and the Com- 
munity,” as directed toward determining the 


*“Nutrition in Public Health,” Quarterly Bul- 
letin of Health Organization, League of Nations, 
June, 1935, p. 327. 
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fundamental problems common to all com- 
munities in the rapidly changing world of 
today and toward a search for a common 
denominator for all social workers. M. 
Thelin, in his pre-conference review of politi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions in the 
world at large, said: 

The life of local communities cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of the national community or of 
the world as a whole. Social policy, in fact, forms 
the common denominator which it is the task of 
the persons attending the Congress to discover... . 

Social policy may be regarded as formed by the 
body of decisions taken by the state or under its 
supervision that affect conditions of work and life. 
These measures have a direct or indirect influence 
on the lot of the individual as well as of the com- 
munity, and therefore on all forms of social work. 


He pointed out that the growing accept- 
ance of the social service of the community 
as a public function indicates a healthy shift 
from the old concept of charity to that of 
social responsibility. His survey showed 
that all countries, however they may differ 
in practical measures, are moving forward 
toward a general acceptance of govern- 
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mental activities. He reminded us that it is, 
in the last analysis, the spirit, the feelings, 
and the convictions of a community or 
nation rather than its material wealth that 
determine the nature, the quality, and the 
scope of its social program. Throughout the 
sessions these concepts were amplified and 
clarified through illustrations of current 
trends in thinking and practice. 

The increase in governmental responsi- 
bility for the development of social services 
and resources has been accompanied by a 
simplification of administrative procedures 
and in many countries by a tendency to 
standardize social planning on a nationwide 
basis. There are obvious dangers as well as 
advantages in these trends. The local com- 
munity as weli as the nation has an impor- 
tant part to play in social planning. Social 
responsibility ceases to be social if it is 
shifted entirely to the state. All social ad- 
ministration must be human as well as tech- 
nical, must recognize that the worker, the 
prisoner, the unadjusted individual is above 
all a human being to be treated with the 
respect due the dignity of human person- 
ality. The goal of social services is not 
regimentation but such help to the individ- 
ual that he may attain the highest develop- 
ment of which he is capable. If the essential 
goal of social programs is the integration of 
the life of the community and of the indi- 
vidual there is need to give all members of 
the community opportunity to participate 
both in planning and performing social 
services. There is need, therefore, for the 
continuance of voluntary social services 
supplemental to and integrated with state 
programs and for the participation of the 
beneficiaries themselves in the creation of 
measures designed for their needs. 

The content of the criteria for determin- 
ing the direction of social planning, vari- 
ously expressed in different phrases and in 
different languages, indicated a major em- 
phasis on intangible rather than on material 
needs. The validity of any social program 
is dependent on the degree to which it is 
based on an understanding of the particular 
community—whether it be an African vil- 
lage or the English countryside—and on an 
understanding of individual human needs. 

The attitude of social service differs from other 


activities influencing human will primarily in its 
aim to remove the existing forces, known and 


unknown, which thwart the development cf human 
beings and society, and bring about a general par. 
ticipation of individuals in their cultural inherit. 
ance and widespread creativeness. .. . 

Social service works in the “invisible environ. 
ment” of trends and possibilities, awakens a desire 
for their realization, introduces into the mind the 
consciousness of purposes and forces. 

What is necessary is the opening of a way to 
concrete cultural creativeness: with tools in the 
shaping of stones, with seeds in the cultivation of 
plants, and in human souls through the union of 
self to great causes and noble activities. 

Social work among adults shows how immense 
is the need and possibility of individual creative- 
ness, how great is the importance of every indi- 
vidual’s contribution not only for the increase, but 
for the very maintenance of the social inheritance.t 


“Man is a supernatural being ” ; we must 
“accept life as a calling’”—any program 
that negates this concept is “ unesthetic” 
and dangerous; “freedom of soul is the 
most precious thing in life ”’—there is dan- 
ger both to the individual and to the state 
if we offer social services or material secur- 
ity as a bribe to keep the individual from 
struggling to attain and keep this freedom. 
“The best of what man possesses is heart 
and soul.” Social service has often forgot- 
ten the fundamental unity of man. There 
is no real antagonism between the good of 


the state and the good of the individual. The 
integration or reintegration of the com- 
munity depends on the integration of its in- 


dividual members. But integration does 
not imply a static pattern of individual ad- 
justment. As a young Polish worker 
pointed out, “It would be a calamity if 
everyone were adjusted. Not all social 
maladjustment is destructive. Many of our 
great leaders in social reform, in politics, 
and in ethics have been individuals who 
were both unable and unwilling to adapt to 
the social, political, or ethical order in which 
they found themselves. Their discontent 
has been constructive in effecting desirable 
changes in the social structure.” If we can- 
not offer the unemployed work for pay we 
must try to create work that has social 
values. Those who are employed should be 
offered opportunities for education in mutual 
helpfulness. 

Is it possible to realize such ideals in 
practice? At the moment certainly the 
realization is only partial but the experiences 
reported by a number of delegates suggest 


“The Importance of Social and Educational 
Research for Planning Social Progress,” by Pro- 
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that these idealistic criteria are essentially 
realistic. We find that Palestine, with the 
most meager material resources, has been 
able to develop cultural opportunities— 
music, art, lectures—not only for all mem- 
bers of the community but with their cre- 
ative participation. The service clubs for 
the unemployed in Great Britain and else- 
where are stressing the participation of the 
unemployed themselves in determining and 
directing their activities; when they are 
given freedom to select their own activities 
they seem to find greatest personal satisfac- 
tion in tasks that have social as well as indi- 
vidual values. Belgium stressed the “ serv- 
ice sociale de self-help” and felt that the 
only way to make social services effective, 
whether state or voluntary, is to have the 
beneficiaries themselves share in their cre- 
ation and application. The efforts to pro- 
vide better housing, greater opportunities 
for recreation have, as in Sweden, been 
directed toward the creation of an environ- 
ment favorable to individual development 
because, as M. Cornil from Belgium pointed 
out, service to the unadjusted individual will 
fail “au point de vue moral si le milieu 
sociale est defavorable. Bref, le service de 
réadaptation sociale ne peut réussir que sil 
trouve chez l'individu et dans la com- 
munauté, les collaborations nécessaires.” 
The necessity for greater precision in the 
diagnosis of individual and community ills 
before attempting to treat them brought a 
strong plea from more than one delegate for 
the extension and intensification of social 
studies. We have not so far availed our- 
selves of the material at present contained in 
individual case records that might reveal the 
underlying relationships—both constructive 
and destructive—between individuals and 
their environments. We must attempt in- 
creasingly studies of individuals, of groups, 
of communities. In such studies it is im- 
portant to link social work with the social 
sciences—biology, sociology, psychiatry— 
and to integrate their findings in social 
planning and practice. We need to study 
how the individual may satisfy personal 
needs without interfering with similar 
attainment by others, and the same is true of 
groups and nations. 
The qualifications of social workers them- 
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selves came up for consideration again and 


again. Dr. Lindsay reminded us that Mrs. 
Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle in Bleak House, 
two of the most loathsome people in litera- 
ture, were eminent social workers. We 
should ask ourselves if we are becoming like 
them. It is hard for people engaged in 
social work to be simple, plain, and humble 
in dealing with a great problem. M. Veil- 
lard suggested that “if social service wants 
to rise to the level of the difficult problems 
presented by our times it must give its 
agents ” not only mind training but spiritual 
and emotional training. Professor Rad- 
linska compared the attitude of social 
workers with that of educationists, “ because 
the conception of education includes the care 
of human potentialities, the guidance of 
existing trends, the inculcation in the use of 
methods, and the consideration of individual 
and social values.” Social workers as well 
as their clients need to achieve integration 
of personality, should recognize and satisfy 
their spiritual and social needs. They 
should extend their educational training— 
study cultural histories, understand ideologi- 
cal backgrounds, learn how to adapt services 
to different cultures. They should achieve 
a social philosophy, convictions about spir- 
itual and moral as well as material values. 
Above all, they must acquire patience to 
listen, to comprehend, to wait for the results 
of their labors. They should serve as agents 
of the community, of the nation. 


We have touched on only a few of those 
concepts whose universality was either im- 
plicit or explicit in various discussions of the 
Conference. In spite of diversity in interpre- 
tation and practice, this Third International 
Conference shows progress toward a poten- 
tial unity in social work attainable though 
not yet attained. Even from such scattered 
discussions, such brief contacts, as the limited 
five days permitted it was obvious that the 
quality and direction as well as the methods 
of social work are subject to international 
influences. At least one common denomi- 


nator emerging from the Conference would 
seem to be the potential value of solidarity 
among social workers the world over as a 
means for conserving life and indestruct- 
ible human and social values. 









Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ASH Reuter, by Joanna C. Colcord, a study 
of the administration of cash relief in nine 
public departments, gives a clear-cut, au- 

thoritative basis for determining the values of cash 
relief as against relief in kind. Miss Colcord not 
only discusses the philosophies and principles of 
cash relief—‘‘ Emphasis should be placed where it 
rightfully belongs, on the morale value and the 
essential justice of cash relief, rather than upon 
mechanical and financial advantages to the 
agency "—but also outlines the essentials in its 
effective administration. She stresses the impor- 
tance of preparing client, staff, and community for 
the initiation of relief in cash and gives detailed 
suggestions as to procedures. The study reveals 
that the fears about cash relief—increase in appli- 
cants, mis-spending, over-spending, refusals to 
accept work, and so on—were bogies not substan- 
tiated by experience. The book should be useful 
for case workers in any agencies as well as for 
board and committee members. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, or THe Famiry. $1.50.) 


§ USUSSOGRAPES : Sigmund Freud. 153 


pp., 1935. Norton, New York, or THE 
Famity, $2.00. 

This is a new, enlarged, and revised edition of 
Freud’s “ Autobiography,” first published in 1925, 
and now made available for the first time in Eng- 
lish as an independent book. In this book are 
intimately interwoven the story of Freud’s life 
and the history of psychoanalysis. It is a personal 
record of absorbing interest. 

Freud relates his early medical contacts and 
experiences and their influence upon his thinking. 
He gives an interesting account of his empirical 
attack and clinical study of the psychoneuroses, 
of his observations of the interplay of psychic 
forces and the acquisition of understanding of 
psychic phenomena and processes. He presents a 
lucid, historical account of his use of hypnotic 
suggestion, of mental catharsis, and of the transi- 
tion to psychoanalysis proper. He carries us 
through the various stages in the development of 
basic Freudian concepts and the gradual evolution 
of psychoanalysis. He expounds simply the prin- 
cipal constituents of the theoretical structure of 
psychoanalysis—the theories of resistance and of 
repression, of the unconscious, of the aetiological 
significance of sexual life and of the importance 
of infantile experiences. He discusses concisely 
the alterations which gradually took place in the 
technique of the analytic method, the process of 


free association, interpretation, transference, ang 
the use of dreams. 

Referring to the period of his isolation from 
1895-96 until 1906 or 1907 as the period of the 
“internal” growth of psychoanalysis, during 
which his discoveries related for the most part to 
the results of his own activity alone, Freud then 
turns to relate the “external” history of psycho. 
analysis, the activities, work, and contributions of 
himself, collaborators, pupils, and followers, at 
home and abroad, during the period from 1997 
until 1925, and discusses in particular the new dis. 
coveries in the sphere of narcissism, of the theory 
of instincts, and of the application of psycho- 
analysis to the psychoses. He concludes with a 
brief history and discussion of the numerous appl- 
cations of psychoanalysis to departments of litera- 
ture and of aesthetics, to the history of religions, 
and to pre-history, mythology, folk-lore, and edu- 
cation, pointing out that while “ psychoanalysis” 
was originally the name of a particular thera- 
peutic method, it has now also become the name 
of a science—the science of unconscious mental 
processes. 

For this new edition, Freud has prepared a 
Postscript (1935) in which he refers to his later 
contributions to psychoanalysis in the revision of 
the problem of anxiety, the hypothesis of the exist- 
ence of Eros and the death instinct, and the divi- 
sion of the mental personality into an ego, super- 
ego, and an id and further contributions. to the 
origins of religion and morality. He also com- 
ments briefly upon the history of psychoanalysis 
during the last decade. 

To the social case worker with an interest in the 
understanding of human personality and_ the 
dynamics of behavior, this book, embodying both 
the history of the evolution of a scientific ap- 
proach to the understanding of personality and an 
elucidation of basic psychological processes and 
concepts, is definitely recommended for careful 
study and rereadings. 

LeRoy M. A. Maeper, M.D. 
Philadelphia 


URRENT Practices 1n INTAKE AND SERVICE 
in Famity WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS: A 
Study of the Experience of Eight Agencies 

in 1934-35: Helen Leland Witmer and Students. 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, Decem- 
ber, 1935, Volume VI, Number 2, Smith College 
School for Social Work, Northampton, 75¢. 


This is an effort to compare some of the theo 
retical concepts of the functions of a family agency 
with current practices. It offers a stimulating 
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challenge to case work thinking and leaves the 
reader with some of his pet ideas hanging in 


id-air. 
the study attempts to indicate trends only. The 
material is treated descriptively, although there 
are a few tables included. It first describes the 
communities—their differences in make-up, loca- 
tion, tradition, history, standards, and _ racial 
groups; then evaluates the family agencies as re- 
lated to the existing public relief organizations and 
psychiatric services on the basis that a family 
siety functions most effectively in a community 
where it is not obliged to act either as the relief 
organization or as the psychiatric clinic. The 
case material is derived from a study of the intake 
of each of the eight organizations from September 
to November, 1934, and of the same group of cases 
six months later. Although Miss Witmer very 
wisely refrains from forming any definite con- 
clusions from this study, some of the trends she 
indicates are interesting. 

It would seem from this study that family wel- 
fare agencies are functioning as family service 
bureaus only to the extent to which they have edu- 
cated their communities to this emphasis. Those 
agencies that have emphasized community educa- 
tion and community service have apparently gone 
further in functioning as family service bureaus 
than those that have not bothered with that aspect 
of the work. In the eyes of the community, most 
of the agencies studied are still the organizations 
that feed and clothe the poor. The study brings 
out rather clearly that, regardless of the adequacy 
of its staff, any case work organization cannot pro- 
ceed faster than the community’s acceptance of it; 
that, although theoretically family agencies may 
define their intake in terms of service, practically 
they take what cases come to them, and then do 
some kind of a job of sorting out the cases for 
intensive service. Again and again the challenge 
is presented that defining oneself as a service 
agency is one thing, but getting the community’s 
acceptance of that definition is quite another, and 
even among the agencies themselves there is little 
uniformity regarding what is “a family society.” 

The study meets its greatest snag in a compari- 
son of the types of service requested and the types 
of service given. There seems little basis for 
classification because of the vagueness of the 
terminology social case workers use. What is a 
“financial” case? What is “household manage- 
ment”? What is a “ family relationship” service? 
How does this overlap with “personal adjust- 
ment” service? What is “counseling,” “insight 
therapy,” “direct treatment of emotional difficul- 
ties,” “relationship therapy,” and so on? How is 
It Possible to make a statistical study of such ma- 
terial? The author finds it necessary to fall back 
on case examples for clarification. 
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The summary and conclusions deal for the most 
part with material already covered and conclude 
that “ modern case work would seem to be differ- 
entiated from the older type in its methods of 
approach to clients rather than in the forms of 
service it renders.” 

Lee RABINOWITZ 
Emergency Relief Bureau, 
New York City 


I° InpustRY DECENTRALIZING? Daniel B. 
Creamer. 105 pp., 1935. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press or THe Famtity, $1.00. 


This is the third in the series of the study of 
population redistribution and, as its subtitle “A 
Statistical Analysis of Locational Changes in 
Manufacturing Employment, 1899-1933” indicates, 
is a study devoted to changes in the location of in- 
dustry and employment. Since jobs move as well 
as men, this involves two variables, but it is well 
to recall the words of Adam Smith: “ Man is of 
all baggage the most difficult to transport.” 


By an extensive study of the published and un- 
published materials of the Census of Manufactures, 
which Mr. Creamer shows on a spot map and by 
statistical tables, he finds that what has taken 
place in the two hundred principal industrial 
counties has been mostly “diffusion” rather than 
“dispersion” of industry. That is, there has been 
a limited and gradual spreading and filling out of 
an industrial pattern within a large manufacturing 
region rather than a scattering of factories up and 
down the length and breadth of the land. He finds 
that “during the twenty years of expansion be- 
ginning with 1899, the 2,800 non-industrial counties 
received somewhat less than their proportionate 
share of the increasing aggregate of wage jobs, and 
that in the ensuing twelve years of a declining 
aggregate the contraction in these counties was 
relatively slightly larger than in the 200 industrial 
counties.” Taking the “entire period of thirty- 
four years, dispersion has occurred only in the 
South Atlantic region, where manufacturing estab- 
lishments were already widely scattered.” It would 
appear “that dispersion during the years of the 
deepening of the depression was restricted to the 
semi-durable goods industries, particularly to the 
clothing trades and specifically to the boots and 
shoes, silk and rayon, men’s clothing (contract 
shops) and knit goods industries.” 

This study brings little comfort to the extreme 
decentralizers. Mr. Creamer thinks the highways, 
with trucking transportation, will result in the 
extension of the industrial periphery, rather than 
in any wide dispersion of industry. The study 
shows some of the difficulties of the scattering of 
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industry, and casts doubt on the desirability of such 


a movement. 
H. G. Duncan 


HE Mapison Community: Kimball Young, 

John Lewis Gillin, Calvert L. Dedrick. 229 

pp., 1934. University of Wisconsin, Studies 
in the Social Sciences and History No. 21, 
Madison, Wisconsin, or THe Famiry, $1.50. 


The Four Lake City, state capital and university 
seat, differs from sister cities in the little-studied 
population group between the metropolitan area 
and the village community in its more rapid 
growth and relatively high home ownership. Basic 
data on population, income, occupation, mobility, 
and tenancy are analyzed, on the basis of 1930 
census tracts. A study of newcomers shows who 
they were, why they came, and the degree of par- 
ticipation in their new community, and residential 
mobility in 1928 and 1929-1931 is analyzed in rela- 
tion to income and home ownership. 

The study applies this basic data to selected fea- 
tures of social behavior, including the “ recurrent 
pathologies” of dependency, arrests, illegitimacy, 
and juvenile delinquency. Since the center of 
Madison is on an isthmus, giving the city a dumb- 
bell shape, and census tracts are neither always 
homogeneous units nor the radiating wedges which 
could best show the gradients of the famous Chi- 
cago concentric circle pattern, the authors con- 
sider that pattern does not apply. With more of 
the circles lying in the water, and more “ islands” 
than in Chicago, however, there is a general cor- 
respondence shown in the maps. 

For social workers interested in basing pro- 
grams on community facts, the methodological note 
is valuable, particularly with regard to the use of 
census tracts as usually constituted. The authors 
point out the lack of cultural descriptive material, 
necessary to a complete community study. There 
is no bibliography, and incidentally no refere:ce to 
the Madison recreational survey of 1915, in which 
population and juvenile delinquency data were dis- 
cussed by one of the present authors. 

Davin K. BrRuNER 
University of Pittsburgh 


TO READ OR TO USE 


The Digest of Poor Relief Laws of the Several 
States and Territories summarizes the nature of 
the laws, social conditions determining eligibility, 
settlement laws, procedure for determining eligi- 
bility, type of relief, work requirement, adminis- 
tration of the laws, and financial provisions. (It 
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does not include emergency relief legislation) 
(Free, Research Division, W.P.A., Washington 
D. C.) 

Housing for the Family is a “ study of housing 
essentials compiled from interviews with 14% 
New York housewives” who are now paying $%) 
to $30 monthly rent. Preference for the singl 
house, the burden of stair climbing, the importang 
of an adequate kitchen, outside windows, storag 
space, roof gardens or other open spaces, are em. 
phasized. Included are actual plans for apart. 
ments that are adequate. (25¢, Women’s Ciy 
Club, 22 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Minimum Qualifications for Those Appointed 4 
Staff or Supervisory Positions in Public Heal, 
Nursing have been drawn up by and are availabk 
(free) from the National Organization for Publ, 
Health Nursing, Inc., 50 W. 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Medical Notes an the Sex Life of the Unmarried 
Adult, by Robert L. Dickinson, is a frank discus. 
sion of the implications of our increasing knowl 
edge of reliable methods of birth control, of th 
effects of autoeroticism, abstinence, and so on 
(35¢ from the Vanguard Press, New York, N.Y) 


A Primer for Consumers, by Benson Y. Landis 
is a guide to the subject of consumers’ co-oper- 
tive services. (10¢, Ass’n Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 

The Social Security Program: Legislat:ve a 
Administrative Developments to April 1, 19%, 
gives a lucid picture of the entire program and it 
separate parts. (25¢, American Public Welfar 
Association, 850 East 58th St., Chicago, III.) 


Transients 

The Transient Unemployed, by John N. Web, 
analyzes the transient problem as faced by th 
Transient Division of the F.E.R.A. Statistics a 
to personal and occupational characteristics ai 
the movement of the transient relief population 
(Free, Division of Social Research, W.PA, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Twenty Thousand Transients, by Herman J. P. 
Schubert, is a description of a sample of transients 
passing through Buffalo. (Free, Emergency Re 
lief Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Men in Camp surveys the methods of selecting 
men for camp treatment and its results. (Fret 
N. J. E.R.A., 20 Washington Place, Newath, 
N. J.) 

Migrant Families, I and II, analyze the sit 
composition, and employability; and the age, s% 
color, nativity, and marital conditions of a sample 
of interstate transient families. (Free, Researth 
Bulletins TR-10 and TR-11, W.P.A., Washingte 
D. C.) 
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